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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E are glad to be able to record a very important 
victory for the Italian arms in Tripoli. A deter- 
mined attuck was made by the Turks on the Italian lines at 
Lebda, but happily General Reisoli’s counter-attack in the 
rear and flank led toa signal success. The Turks appear to 
have fought with great gallantry, but their rout was complete 
and the losses they suffered were heavy. There must 
have been considerably over 500 killed, and a very large 
number of rifles and ammunition were left on the field. The 
Italian losses were 2 officers and 29 men killed and 2 officers 
and 57 men wounded. The Rome correspondent of the Times 
points out that this desperate attempt on the part of the 
Turks, following on the equally determined attack at Abdel 
Gelil, shows that the Turks are staking their all in one last 
throw. “If,” he adds; “this means that it is impossible to 
keep their Arab contingents in the field much longer, the end 
of serious hostilities in the Tripolitaine cannot be very far 
off.” We most sincerely trust that this view will prove 
correct. 


On Monday an Imperial decree was received at Warsaw 
commuting the sentence of penal servitude upon Miss 
Malecka to expulsion for life from Russia. Miss Malecka 
was released from prison andarrived in England on Thursday. 
When Sir Edward Grey stated in the House last week 
that it was not impossible that the Russian Government 
would consider her appeal favourably, he very judiciously 
refrained from anticipating the best result that might happen 
from his representations. The provocative agitation carried 
on in this country by the extreme supporters of Miss Malecka 
had rendered diplomatic intervention doubly difficult. That 
it should have succeeded is a proof, not only of the clemency 
of the Tsar and the reasonableness of the Russian Govern- 
ment, but of the judicious handling of the incident by the 
Foreign Secretary. It is, indeed, not too much to say that 
Sir Edward Grey managed to save Miss Malecka in spite of 
her friends. 


King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who has been paying his first 
visit to Berlin as an independent sovereign, has been welcomed 
with great cordiality by the German Emperor. Yesterday 
week, at a banquet held in his honour at Potsdam, the Emperor 
expressed the pleasure he had experienced in appointing him 





Colonel-in-Chief of the 4th Thuringian Infantry Regiment 
and the sympathy with which the people of Germany followed 
his life-work in promoting the progress of Bulgaria, which 
had become an important factor for peace and the advance of 
civilization. In his reply King Ferdinand spoke of the “ incom- 
parable army ” of the Emperor, which had always served as an 
example to the Bulgarians, and the debt which a great part of 
their youth owed to their German educators. In connexion with 
King Ferdinand’s visit, which marks the close of a long 
period of detachment, to call it by no harsher name, on the pars 
of Germany, the Times correspondent in Berlin notes that 
a sensational statement has appeared in the Temps to the 
effect that Bulgaria and Servia recently concluded a treaty 
of alliance for the partition of Macedonia, and that, having 
communicated the information to Greece and Rumania, and 
apparently secured the approval of Russia, King Ferdinand 
is now testing the opinion of Berlin and Vienna. The state- 
ment is discounted by a semi-official telegram in the Cologne 
Gazette as irreconcilable with the political sagacity of King 
Ferdinand, and little stress is attached to the political im- 
portance of the visit in the German Press. 


The Review by the King of the London Division of 
the National Reserve in Hyde Park on Saturday last 
proved, as we were sure it would prove, a most impressive 
spectacle. The London Division now numbers some 32,000 
men, and of these about 20,000—the number has been 
variously stated—were present under the command of 
Sir Evelyn Wood, to whose untiring zeal and energy the 
movement owes so much. The London Division has been 
carefully and effectively organized into companies, battalions, 
and brigades, and it was owing to this sound foundation that 
the whole of the complicated and difficult arrangements for 
collecting the men throughout the areas administered by 
the City and County of London Territorial Associations, 
marching them into Hyde Park, and there marshalling them 
in review order were carried out so successfully, The men 
gathered first at the town halls of the various London 
boroughs and thence marched to places of assembly nearer 
the Park. For example, the Greenwich Brigade, under the 
command of Lord Dundonald, assembled in Birdcage Walk, 
and the City Brigade in the Mall. The discipline maintained 
was perfect, and it was a most impressive sight to watch the 
columns of stalwart well-set-up men, most of them in the 
prime of life, passing through the streets. 


The staff arrangements, for which General Sir John 
Steevens and Colonel Hyslop, the Secretary of the City 
Association and also of the Joint Committee of the two 
Associations which has organized the Reserve in London, were 
chiefly responsible, can only be described as admirable. The 
brigades took up their stations not only punctually and 
accurately, but almost in silence. The very large number of 
distinguished Army officers who watched the proceedings 
noted with pride and satisfaction that there was no crossing, 
checking, halting or shouting. All those responsible for 
the Parade may indeed be congratulated upon a triumph of 
organization. Considering how restricted was the parade 
ground, how large the body of men handled, and, further, that 
the whole of the organization had to be improvised at com- 
paratively short notice, it seems little short of a miracle that 
there was absolutely no confusion. It also speaks volumes 
for the restraint and high character of the old Army men 
and old Volunteers who form the National Reserve that the 
police had not a single incident of any sort to report. 


The Division was drawn up in review order at 5.30, and 
punctually at 6 o'clock the King, who rode from Buckingham 
Palace, accompanied by Prince Arthur of Connaught, Lord 
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Roberts, the Colonel-in-Chief of the National Reserve, General 
Sir John French, General Sir Spencer Ewart, and General 
Codrington, arrived in the Park. In the Royal carriage which 
followed were the Queen and Princess Mary, attended by 
Lord Haldane and Lord Stamfordham. The King, who was 
evidently pleased and impressed by all he saw, rode slowly 
throngh the ranks of the men, followed by the Queen’s 
carriage, and made a careful inspection of the Brigades. 
He then took up his stand at the flagstaff opposite 
Grosvenor Gate, and there watched selected companies march 
past. The large numbers of men present made it impossible 
for the whole body to march past. After the march past the 
whole Division advanced in review order. This was the most 
impressive part of the ceremony, for so little had the men 
forgotten their old training that they moved forward 
like a human wall. It remains to be said that the Lord 
Mayor and the Mayors of the London Boroughs, who have 
done so much to create the London Division, were presented 
to his Majesty—an honour which was also accorded to Sir 
Harry Waechter, who provided the bulk of the funds required 
for the parade, to Mr. Hansford, to whom the National 
Reserve movement in London owes a very great deal, and to 
Mr. Strachey. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the future of the force, but 
may repeat here that if the whole of the United Kingdom 
now follows the example of London the 120,000 men who 
now constitute the National Reserve may easily within the 
course of the next year rise in all to 450,000. Of this body 
at least 300,000 will be war-worthy men. When that is 
achieved the nation will without question be possessed of a 
new military asset of the first importance. We are not going 
to weary our readers with more comments upon the Reserve, 
but we do most earnestly trust that the work of completing 
it will be pushed on with vigour in those counties where 
hitherto slackness has prevailed. London's lead should be 
followed throughout the land. 


The comments passed by military critics such as those of 
the Times and the leading newspapers upon the men of the 
National Reserve were almost wholly favourable. Satisfac- 
tion was everywhere expressed with the physique of the men 
and admiration at the effectiveness of the organization which 
had brought them together. There has also been evident a 
strong determination that the valuable gift made to the nation 
by the organizers of the National Reserve shall not be thrown 
away for want of an appropriate scheme for making use of it. 
Before we leave the subject a word must be said as to the 
touching spectacle afforded by the group of true veterans, 
many of whom had been in the Mutiny or the Crimea, who 
were present rather as honoured spectators than as actual 
members of the Reserve. It was felt by all that the presence 
of these veterans at the Review was a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to the men in the ranks. 


Lord Loreburn has resigned the Lord Chancellorship owing 
to ill-health and is succeeded by Lord Haldane, the vacancy 
at the War Office being filled by the promotion of Colonel 
Seely, who has held the Under-Secretaryship for the last year. 
Whether Colonel Seely will succeed as a military administra- 
tor only time can show; but, at any rate, he starts with one 
very considerable advantage. He knows the British soldier 
and his needs and aspirations at first hand. Again, he is a man 
who is quick to learn and is full of energy. He will not let 
things slide, and he will not be afraid of coming to a decision. 
The danger for him, indeed, is that he may decide too rapidly- 
The regard in which Lord Loreburn is held by moderate men 
on both sides was admirably expressed in the speeches of 
Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. He had won not merely the respect, but in a great 
measure the affection of the House asa whole. Lord Crewe 
happily applied to him the words of Vergil: justissimus wnus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus aecqui, and Lord Lansdowne 
spoke in words of well-merited admiration of the determined 
manner in which Lord Loreburn had set his face against the 
attempts to connect appointments to the local benches with 
party polities. Lord Haldane’s elevation to the Lord Chan- 


cellorship has been very well received, for if it be true that 
inter arma silent leges, his distinguished career at the Bar is 
of excellent augury for the future. Of his great constructive 
work at the War Office it is impossible to speak adequately 








within the compass of a short note. We have often criticised 
his unfounded optimism; we are glad once more to bear 
witness to his remarkable industry, tact, and pertinacity, 


It was announced on Wednesday that the Attorney-General 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, has been admitted to the Cabinet. The pro- 
motion—for which we believe there is no precedent—ig alleged 
to be due to a desire on the part of the Premier to strengthen 
the legal element in the inner counsels of the Ministry. It 
must, however, affect the advisory relation of the senior law 
officer of the Crown to the Cabinet when he is thus admitted 
to all their meetings, and so becomes a party to inter-Cabinet 
differences of opinion. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Agar-Robartes 
moved an amendment to the Home Rule Bill exempting the 
counties of Antrim, Down, Londonderry, and Armagh from 
its operation. The result was a debate continued on Thursday 
and then adjourned which was in our opinion by far the most 
instructive and important of any that has yet taken place on 
the Home Rule question—a debate which showed in the 
strongest possible way the weakness of the Government case 
and their complete enslavement to their Irish masters. We 
have dealt at length with the subject elsewhere and cannot 
find space here to analyse in detail the various speeches, 
We may point out, however, that Mr. Bonar Law spoke 
with great good sense and feeling and showed how 
ridiculous is the plea that the question of the exemption 
of Ulster is too subtle a point to be understood by 
the ordinary man. In truth it is perfectly simple. Every. 
body understands that there are degrees of iniquity, and 
that, assuming that some Home Rule Bill must pass, it is 
better to limit than to extend the area of the evil, and, further, 
that Home Rule without the horrors of armed insurrection is 
better than Home Rule plus those horrors. A minimising of 
these evils, if successful, does not in the least alter Unionist 
feeling towards the Bill, or their determination, if they can, to 
defeat it as a whole. 


We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Bulfour’s speech was the 
most masterly exposition of what thoughtful Unionists feel 
on the Ulster question which has ever yet been given to the 
country. For the last three or four years we have repeatedly 
put this case before our readers, and therefore have some 
experience of handling the arguments, but we must frankly 
confess that Mr. Balfour handled the matter in the House of 
Commons infinitely better. His was a masterly performance 
We may also congratulate Sir Edward Carson on the way in 
which he dealt with the matter. No one for a moment 
expected him to accept the exclusion of Ulster as a com- 
promise. He could not, of course, have done that without a 
betrayal of the Unionists of the South. No one, that is, has 
ever dreamt of suggesting that Ulster should purchase the 
exclusion of the North by assenting to Home Rule in the 
South. But though he rightly could not and would not accept 
exemption as a compromise, he very properly pointed out 
what would be the consequences of not exempting Ulster. 





Another interesting feature of the debate which must be 
noted was the evident feeling of uneasiness which inspires 
a good many members of the Liberal Party in regard to the 
forcing of Ulster under a Dublin Parliament. This is specially 
strong amongst Scotch members owing to the Presbyterian 
nexus between Ulster and Scotland. It remains to be said 
that the efforts of the Government to extricate themselves 
from the logical difficulties in which they have placed them- 
selves were extraordinarily unsuccessful; indeed, we can only 
describe the Prime Minister’s speech as a prolonged wriggle. 
Mr. Redmond’s speech claiming his whole pound of flesh must 
also have been, we imagine, extremely unconvincing to Liberal 
Home Rulers. His arguments were Unionist arguments. 
Just as the politician in the “ Bigelow Papers” describes Liberty 
as “the kind of thing that don’t agree with niggers,” so Mr. 
Redmond and his friends in deeds though not in words declare 
that local autonomy, i.e, Home Rule, is a thing whieh is much 
too good for such creatures as the people of Ulster. 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
moved a vote of censure on Mr. McKenna for refusing public 
protection to the labourers brought to Purfleet fron: Newport, 
whose importation by their employers he had described as 
“ provocative,” and argued that the Home Secretary's claim to 
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exert adiscriminating or dispensing power was unconstitutional 
and illegal. Mr. McKenna based his defence on the results of 
his action, and offered no justification of his novel doctrine 
of law and order. He declared that although the strike had 
affected all trades, including that in food, complete security 
had been given for the food supply without disturbance 
from the first day of the strike. Indeed, he doubted 
whether any Home Secretary had ever given so much 
protection to labour. The Prime Minister protested 
against the doctrine that the Home Secretary and the Central 
Government were responsible for the maintenance of order all 
over the country. Mr. Bonar Law, summing up for the 
Opposition, complained not so much of what the Government 
had done as of what they hadsaid. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
motion was rejected by 337 to 260, the Government majority 
thus falling to 77, a result fully justifying the action of the 
Opposition. According to the Westminster Gazette nu fewer 
than 16 Liberal Members were absent unpaired. 





The Birthday Honours were announced on Friday. Among 
the four new peers we note with satisfaction the inclusion of 
Sir Frederick Channing, a man whose moderation and public 
spirit well deserved recognition. Field-Marshal Sir William 
Nicholson, the well-known soldier, also receives a peerage. 
Privy Councillorships are bestowed on Mr. Masterman, Sir 
Albert Spicer, Lord Richard Cavendish, Sir Henry Primrose, 
Sir David Brynmor Jones, and Sir James Dalziel, the pro- 
prietor of Reynolds's Newspaper. There are nine new baronets 
and twenty-five new knights, including, we are glad to see, 
Mr, W. S. Haldane, the brother of the new Lord Chancellor, 
a well-known Writer to the Signet. Mr. Haldane has done 
excellent work in Scotland as a Prison Commissioner and a 
Commissioner under the Development Fund. His honour 
is well deserved, and will, we are sure, be popular in Scot- 
land on both sides. Mr. George Paish, editor of the Statist, 
also receives a knighthood. Other honours which will give, 
we believe, very great satisfaction are those accorded to 
Mr. Kenyon, the Chief Librarian of the British Museum, and 
to Mr. Charles Read, the Keeper of the British and Medieval 
Antiquities. 

On Monday a meeting was held in the City to support the 
Government's action in adopting the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (White Slave Traffic) Bill. The Guildhall was 
packed with men and the feeling of earnestness and 
determination was most remarkable. It was, indeed, a com- 
mon remark among those present that a “better meeting” 
had never assembled in London for a non-political purpose. 
The Bishop of Hereford was in the chair, and said that 
letters sympathizing with the objects of the meeting 
had been received from many distinguished men, including 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Mayor. The 
resolution was moved by Dr. Greville MacDonald, who empha- 
sized the discreditable fact that for five years, in spite of 
strenuous effort, nothing had been accomplished in Parliament 
until recently. Lord Balfour of Burleigh supported the 
motion, which was carried with enthusiasm, and a deputation 
was appointed to lay the resolution before the Prime Minister. 
On the same day the Second Reading of the Bill was proposed 
by Mr. Arthur Lee in the House of Commons, and, in spite of 
some opposition, received the support of Mr. McKenna, and 
was carried without a division. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Bill is now sure to become law. It has powerful 
enemies, and unless its supporters show vigilance, prudence, 
and also persistence it may still be smothered. What is 
wanted is a determination by a large body of the outside public 
that Parliament shall not be allowed to adjourn till the Bill 
has become law. We are glad to note that a suggestion that 
the men who met at the Guildhall should consider themselves 
pledged to make such a demand on the Government was 
received with enthusiasm. 


On Monday the Government's proposals for the adjustment 
of the London transport dispute were rejected by the masters, 
and the same evening the Transport Workers’ Federation, in 
accordance with their threat, gave orders for an immediate 
national stoppage. From the very first the success of the 
strike leaders seemed imperilled, for the executive of the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union (a body of 40,000 men) 
at once forbade their members to obey the order to strike. 
On Tuesday but few ports were affected, and by Wednesday 





it had become clear that the strike was likely to become a 
fiasco. According to the latest estimates some 8,000 men 
were out at Bristol, 7,000 at Southampton, and about half as 
many at Swansea. There was also some dislocation at 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Manchester, though in the last 
place men were already returning to work. The strike 
leaders estimated that outside the London area about 
50,000 men had struck, but the Times estimate was for about 
half that number. Clearly, then, the so-called national strike 
has proved a failure. 


A great and impressive demonstration of protest against 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was held in London on 
Wednesday afternoon. A procession of clergy and laity, two 
miles long, including upwards of 10,000 Churchmen from 
Wales and 5,000 from Lancashire and Yorkshire, marched 
from their rendezvous in Regent's Park to Hyde Park and 
the Albert Hall. At the open-air meeting speeches were 
delivered by the Bishops of London and St. David's, Lord 
Wolmer, Lord Robert Cecil, and others. In the Albert Hall the 
princfpal speakers were the Archbishop of York, Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Duke of Devonshire, and Bishop 
Welldon, who condemned the injustice and oppressiveness of the 
Bill. Mr. Bonar Law was most effective in dealing with Mr. 
Lloyd George's contention that the Church was alien to the 
Celtic temperament. If anything could add to the misgivings 
of the Government as to their Bill, it would be the temper 
and the numbers of this remarkable demonstration. 





An appeal was made in Tuesday's Times by the secretary of 
the National Trust for assistance in acquiring for the public 
the site of a Roman fort, known as Borran’s Field, at the 
north end of Windermere near Ambleside. The fort forms 
part of the system of block houses by which the Romans con- 
trolled the Lake District, and is situated, moreover, at a point 
on Windermere where buildings could not fail to disfigure the 
landscape. Part of the site has recently been excavated for 
building purposes; but the owner has agreed not to proceed 
with the work for the present, and has given to the National 
Trust a six months’ option of twenty acres for £4,000. About 
£1,000 has already been subscribed for locally, and we 
sincerely hope that the remainder will be raised and that 
another addition will thus be made to the nation’s gallery 
of historical and beautiful scenes. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the Secretary of the National Trust, 25 Victoria 
Street, 5.W. 


We feel bound to express our regret at the sentence of 
deportation recently passed by the Common Serjeant, and 
confirmed on Monday by the Court of Criminal Appeal, upon 
the Italian Anarchist Malatesta. Malatesta had expressed 
strong disapproval of the Turco-Italian War, and was there- 
upon accused by another Anarchist, Bellelli, of being a 
Turkish spy. As a rejoinder Malatesta issued a circular to 
the Italian colony in London stating, in terms which we 
cannot consider outrageously provocative, that Bellelli was 
himself an Italian spy. Malatesta was subsequently convicted 
of criminal libel and sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment and deportation. The reasons given by Mr. 
Justice Darling in his judgment on Monday in support 
of the sentence seem to us entirely unconvincing. He 
admitted that there was no proof that Malatesta, who 
has resided in England for twelve years, had even done any- 
thing to put into practice by violent means the opinions he 
held. The deportation, he added, was recommended on the 
ground that in such a state of society as that of the Italian 
Anarchists in London Malatesta’s libel would be likely to lead 
to an assassination being committed. Deportation is a form 
of punishment which should, we hold, be rigorously limited to 
criminals who are of notoriously and dangerously bad character. 
To apply it to a case of libel is a grave mistake, and we sincerely 
hope that the Home Secretary will refuse his sanction to the 
deportation order. 


The by-election at Hythe, caused by the death of Sir E. A. 
Sassoon, has resulted in the return of his son, the Unionist 
candidate, by a majority of 1,718. In 1910 the Unionist 
majority was 1,792. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_o——— 


THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 


E are convinced that the great mass of moderate 
Liberals do not realize in the least what the 
Government have done in their name by rejecting Mr. Agar 
Robartes’s proposal for exempting from the operation of 
the Home Rule Bill those counties of Ulster in which 
there is an overwhelming local majority against living 
under a Dublin Parliament and in favour of remaining 
under the Parliament at Westminster. That being so we 
make no excuse for setting forth what must be the results 
of such a rejection, and setting them forth from the 
Liberal point of view. To put the matter quite plainly, by 
rejecting any and every proposal to exempt North-East 
Ulster from the operation of the Bill, the Government 
are preparing for themselves a task which we do not 
exaggerate in calling odious, nay, intolerable, to a t 
number of Liberals—the task of coercing the thief 
counties of Ulster. Liberals, as a rule, shrink from 
the use of arms even against a foreign enemy. They 
most sincerely regard force as no remedy. They dislike 
to use the police even to hinder strike pickets from inter- 
fering with free labour. They are deeply agitated by the 
thought of employing soldiers even to prevent the forcible 
closing of mines or the stopping of railway trains from 
running. That being so, how can they contemplate with 
equanimity the forcing of a million of unwilling Ulster- 
men under a Dublin Parliament by the use of 
the rifle and the bayonet? Are they really pre- 
pared to employ such methods in Ulster? Assuredly 
they are not. Yet we find them supporting the Govern- 
ment in rejecting absolutely the policy of exemption—a 
policy which would have prevented their being exposed to 
a course so painful—rejecting, that is, the proposal to fit 
the Home Rule machine with a safety-valve which, whether 
it would spoil the symmetry of the Home Rule scheme or 
not, would, at any rate, prevent an explosion. 

What is the explanation of a situation so extraordinary ? 
It is, we believe, to be found in the fact that the moderate 
Liberal does not even yet realize what the situation in 
Ulster really is. He is feeding himself with the hope 
that Ulster will not fight—that Ulstermen will prove in 
the end what he calls reasonable and right-minded. We 
ean assure him that he is utterly mistaken. It may be 
that the Ulstermen will be behaving as thoroughly bad 
citizens and bad men in refusing to obey the Home Rule 
Bill when it is passed. On that point we are not going to 
argue at present. All we want to point out to the 
moderate Liberal before it is too late is the consequences 
which must follow the policy of rejecting the amend- 
ment excluding North-East Ulster if that policy is per- 
sisted in. We would implore Liberals who cherish the 
delusion with which we are dealing to read the very 
striking letter signed “ Ulster Democrat” which we pub- 
lish in to-day’s issue. The writer of that letter, as he 
tells us, is not himself in favour of violent courses, but he 
knows Ulster and he realizes what is going to happen if the 
Home Rule Bill is passed without the safety-valve of 
exemption. The Ulster people will not obey the Home 
Rule Act, and will force upon the Liberal Government 
the intolerable dilemma either of shooting men down 
in the streets—shooting them down, remember, not by 
twos and threes, but literally by thousands—or else of 
allowing an Act of Parliament to be openly flouted and dis- 
obeyed. No doubt we shall be told that the Govern- 
ment can get round the difficulty by patience and tact. 
The clever financial devices of the Bill, it will be urged, 
make it impossible for Ulster to organize passive resist- 
ance. The tax collectors under the Act are to be Imperial 
officers, and so employed by the Parliament at Westminster. 
Therefore the great weapon of the passive resister—refusal 
to pay taxes—is knocked out of the Ulsterman’s hand. 
The form of self-consolation thus indulged in by moderate 
Liberals is, we say without hesitation, founded on a total 
misconception of the situation. The Ulstermen have not 
the slightest intention of turning into passive resisters 
of the kind we saw in England during the agitation 
against the Education Act. Ulster’s plan is a very 


different one, and it is a plan which will not evaporate 
in talk, but one which will be carried out at all costs. 








What the Ulster Unionists will do if the Bill passes is to 
ignore it entirely. They will refuse wherever they are ina 
local majority all recognition of the Dublin Parliament, the 
Dublin Executive, and the Dublin courts of law. They 
will not wait to be attacked, but will at once form a 
Provisional Government of their own to keep order and 
to provide as far as possible for their local needs. Further, 
they will not allow elections to take place for the Dublin 
Parliament, nor will they permit the officers of the Dublin 
Government to show their faces in North-East Ulster, 
Such action will no doubt be described as revolutionary, 
arbitrary, rebellious, treasonable, and. will also, no doubt, 
technically fully deserve such description. But that will not 
prevent it from taking place. The result must inevitably be 
an almost immediate conflict between the Imperial Power 
and the Ulstermen. The Dublin Parliament and the 
Dublin Executive will say to the Imperial Government : 
“ Are you going to allow an Act of Parliament solemnly 
passed at Westminster to be defeated by this hand- 
ful of rebels? If you are, the whole structure of your 
Act goes by the board. We cannot work it. If you are 
not going to allow this, then you must use all the forces of 
the Crown to stamp out rebellion and to enforce the will 
of the Imperial Parliament. You must, that is, seize 
the members of the so-called Provisional Government, 
prosecute them for treason felony, and treat the city of 
Belfast and the counties of Antrim, Down, Derry, and 
Armagh as districts in armed insurrection deserve to be 
treated by any Government worthy of the name.” That is 
the demand to which the Imperial Government and the 
Liberal Party will have to say “ Yes” or “ No,” if the Bill 
is passed without the exclusion of those parts of Ulster 
in which the anti-Home Rulers are in a majority. 

People inspired with a kind of foolish cunning have 
pointed out that this dilemma will not arise for the Liberal 
Party because it will be the Unionists who will be in 
power after the Home Rule Bill has become law. The 
first result of that Act will be automatically to cut away 
some forty members who now support the Liberal Govern- 
ment. There will also have to be a dissolution immediately 
following the passing of the Bill, at which it is almost 
certain that the Liberal Party will lose thirty or forty seats. 
But this means that a Unionist Government will almost 
certainly come 2 a very few months after the Home 
Rule Bill is passed. Therefore, it is argued, it will bea 
Unionist Government that will have to coerce Ulster. A 
Unionist Government will, of course, do nothing of the 
kind. If they are faced with the dilemma which we have 
just set forth what they will do is either to repeal the 
Home Rule Bill or else to refuse to hold office. But that 
is not a solution of the problem which Liberals can con- 
template with satisfaction. If Ulster has to be coerced it 
will be by the Liberals and the Liberals alone. Of that 
there can be no doubt. 

There is yet one other aspect of the problem which must 
be faced by moderate Liberals. We would ask them to 
realize the following facts. By rejecting the demand for 
the exclusion of North-East Ulster Liberals are in the first 
place enormously increasing the moral force behind those 
Ulstermen who are determined to resist the application of 
the Act to those portions of Ireland in which they live. 
After the rejection they will be able to say to Great 
Britain : “You were warned in the fullest and clearest 
way what would be the consequences of attempting to force 
us under a Dublin Parliament. You deliberately rejected 
the demand of the local majority not to be driven out of the 
Union. You refused to provide a safety-valve for your Biil. 
If bloodshed now is the consequence of that rejection 
the guilt will be upon your heads and not upon ours.” 
But that is not the whole of the consequences of 
rejection. There are tens of thousands of men in this 
country whose whole attitude towards the coercion of 
Ulster will be changed by the rejection of the demand 
for exemption. If that demand had not been made 
they would, when Ulster resisted, have said: “ It is now 
too late for the Ulster people to object to the Bill. Their 
friends should have Re for exemption when the Bill 
was before Parliament. As they did not do so, they cannot 
now be heard; we must apply the Act.” If, however, 
after the Government have been warned, the policy of 
exemption is deliberately rejected, they will feel free to 
support Ulster in asserting by physical force her demand 
to remain in the Union. Here, indeed, we speak for our- 
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selves. Much as we dislike the notion of resistance to the 
law of the land, however bad that law may be per se, we 
should feel, after the rejection of the plea for exemption, 
that we could with a perfectly good conscience support the 
men of North-East Ulster in their refusal to be turned out 
of the Union. The rejection of the demand for exemption 
alters the whole moral situation. That being so we would 
once more, and with all the force at our command, implore 
moderate Liberals to reconsider the position, and before it 
is too late insist upon fitting the Home Rule Bill with the 
safety-valve of exemption. 

Remember that in asking moderate Liberals to do 
that we are not asking them im any way to abandon 
their principles or to act contrary to their conscientious 
feelings—to do wrong that good may come of it. By 
fitting the Bill with a safety-valve, and by exempting 
those parts of Ireland in which the local majority is 
against Home Rule, Liberals will instead of acting against 
their principles be applying them. As Mr. Balfour 
pointed out on Tuesday and as we have so often urged in 
these columns, every argument which the Liberals rely upon 
for passing their Home Rule Bill applies with equal force 
to the exemption of Ulster. Unless there is something 
sacred in the governmental unit of Ireland, a supposition 
which is absurd, the Home Rule and the Federal arguments 
must be applicable to North-East Ulster. Home Rulers 
cannot even rely on the fact that Ireland is an island, for 
at this very moment they are proposing to follow their 
Irish Home Rule Bill by measures which will break 
up.the homogeneity of the island of Great Britain. They 
cannot even rely upon the argument of “an ancient 
kingdom” because they are going to apply their 
Federalism to Wales, which was never an ancient king- 
dom as was Scotland. However, we do not want to deal 
with questions so abstract or metaphysical as these. Our 
simple object is to try to induce Liberals to avoid 
the horror—no other word will serve—of forcing the men 
of North-East Ulster under the Dublin Parliament by the 
use of English bayonets. 

Let us express once more our absolute conviction 
that any such attempt must inevitably lead to blood- 
shed not on a petty but on a great scale. We are not 
going to use the language of sentiment or rhetoric 
upon such a subject. It is far too serious for that. Any 
man who will face the facts for himself will understand 
what must happen. Im all sincerity, then, we ask 
Liberals first to face the facts and then if they still 
insist that there must be a Home Rule Bill to take the 
only way to prevent the bloodshed which they know, and 
we know, they detest beyond measure. Their only way is 
to exempt from the operation of the Home Rule Bill any 
county of Ulster in which there is a majority in favour of 
remaining under the Parliament at Westminster. Those 
who pretend otherwise are either ignorant of the facts or 
wilfully, and so criminally, refusing to face them. 





THE LONDON PARADE AND THE 
NATIONAL RESERVE. 


HE King’s message to the members of the National 
Reserve whom, to the number of some 25,000 men, 

he reviewed last Saturday afternoon in Hyde Park 
strikes exactly the right note. “His Majesty was 
much impressed with the evidence of the reserve 
military strength in the London district which this parade 
has afforded.” No one who saw the strong brigades pass- 
ing on their way to the Park, with a bearing none the less 
gallant and a step none the less elastic because the men 
were in mufti, or, again, witnessed the march past of the 
selected companies, or finally, and most thrilling sight of 
all, saw the whole division advance in review order, could 
fail to be deeply impressed. Not only is what has been 
accomplished by the Territorial Associations of the City 
and County of London a great fact, but there remains behind 
it the mass of trained men in the country who are already in 
the National Reserve or will join it in the course of the 
next few months. We must remember, however, that this 
“reserve military strength” of which the King spoke is 
practically of no use, is, in fact, non-existent when it is 
dormant, as it was before the National Reserve was 
organized. To make it effectual we must not only know 
the names and addresses of the men trained to arms, but 
there must also be a skeleton organization in order that the 





men may be available when they are required. Provision 
must also be made in time of peace for arming and 
equipping the men. 

We want on the present occasion to discuss the best way 
of making use of the military asset which has been dis- 
closed by the formation of the National Reserve, and was 
so splendidly illustrated in Hyde Park on Saturday rather 
than to sing pwans over the success of the movement—a 
movement, by the way, as to which the Spectator and its 
readers may fairly feel a sense of personal pride, since the 
ideas which have come to fruition in the National Reserve 
were set forth in these pages some twelve years ago, and 
have ever since been kept constantly to the front. Man 
of our readers have indeed a still closer association wi 
the London Parade, for well nigh one-fifth of the total 
cost of the London Parade was provided by their generous 
donations. Before, however, we discuss the future we may 
put on record one or two plain facts. When, just two 
years ago, the Surrey Veteran Reserve paraded at tho 
Horse Guards’ Parade before the Secretary of State for 
War and a body of distinguished military officers, there 
were not more than 1,200 members of the National Reserve 
in the whole of England, and every one of those was under 
the jurisdiction of the Surrey Territorial Association. 
When the Surrey Veteran Reserve met at Guildford a year 
later—i.e., in 1911—to be reviewed by Lord Roberts they 
numbered over 2,400, and in the whole country there were 
then some 30,000 members of the Reserve. Now there 
are over 5,200 in Surrey, and throughout the whole 
country about 120,000. Of these about 32,000 are to be 
found in London alone. In other words, in two years the 
numbers of the National Reserve have been multiplied a 
hundredfold. But all who know anything about 
the force recognize that we are only at the beginning of the 
movement, and that if other counties and other cities dis- 
play the same patriotism and organizing capacity which 
have been displayed on a small scale in Surrey and several 
other counties, and on a great scale in London, the 
National Reserve throughout the United Kingdom ought 
soon to reach 350,000 or 450,000 men. These figures 
seem astonishing, but it can easily be shown that they 
contain no element of exaggeration. In Surrey—we take 
that county because there the National Reserve has had 
full time to mature—the figures work out at about 1 
per cent. of the population, and there is no reason why 
other counties should not do as well as or even better than 
Surrey. Indeed, one county — Oxfordshire—has, we 
believe, already done better. Therefore, with a total popu- 
lation for the United Kingdom of 45,000,000, there is no 
reason why the National Reserve in the United Kingdom 
should not reach 450,000. In truth it is safe to say that 
if it does not reach these figures it will only be because 
certain of the Territorial Associations will have failed in 
their duty to the nation—a duty which it has been 
proved can be performed without any undue strain or 
sacrifice. 

Taking 450,000 as the ultimate number of the National 
Reserve, we must next consider what is the military value of 
the asset thus provided. Primdé facie it might be sup- 
posed that a very large number of these men would not bs 
fit for combative duties, and this no doubt is true for what 
we may term, in a sense, the most honourable and the 
most picturesque part of the force, namely, the old 
war-worn veterans who excited the special attention of 
the public last Saturday. As a matter of fact, however, 
a close analysis of the various samples of the National 
Reserve which we now possess shows that this 
picturesque element is not large in numbers. The vast 
majority of the men who have come forward to join the 
National Reserve are what our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
might have called war-worthy. The men whose physical 
force has failed for reasons other than old age do not as 
a rule come forward to join the Reserve. There is what 
we may call an automatic sifting of the men who have 
received a military training. Speaking generally, only 
men who feel themselves fit, and are fit, to shoulder a rifle 
apply. In the case of most of the companies of the 
National Reserve the average age is something like 36. 
To put the matter in another way. About 60 per cent. 
of the National Reserve are not over 45, while about 
another 20 per cent. are between 45 and 55. Those who 
are over 55,and are in the true sense veterans, do not 
amount to more than 20 per cent. If, then, the total 
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numbers reach 450,000, it will be pretty safe to assume 
that about 270,000 will belong to the first category, that 
is, will be men of 45 and under ; about 90,000 will be between 
45 and 55, and about 90,000 will be over 55 years of age. 
Both the first and second categories may be assumed to be 
capable of military work in case of invasion, and these 
together come to 360,000 men. Let us, however, knock off 
60,000 for fear of an “ over-estimate.” Here, then, is the 
extent of the raw material which we may assume will 
ultimately be presented to the military authorities by 
those responsible for organizing the National Reserve—a 
body of 300,000 men. It remains for the military authori- 
ties to decide in what manner that body shall be used and 
made available for home defence. 

The problem is no doubt a difficult one, but surely not 
beyond solution. We do not profess to be able to pro- 
duce a perfectly satisfactory solution ourselves, but at any 
rate we may venture for the purposes of discussion to 

ropose a specific plan. If the present writer were the 
retary of State for War what he would do would be 
something of this kind. He would propose to the men on 
the register of the National Reserve, when that register is 
complete, to undertake a very simple form of obligation. 
He would ask them to consent “to place themselves at 
the disposal of the military authorities of the country for 
purposes of home defence if during a war the Government 
should issue a proclamation declaring the nation to be in 
imminent peril of invasion.” Here we may note that the 
making of the obligation only operative after such a 
special proclamation of “imminent national peril” is 
designed to free members of the National Reserve from all 
fear of being called out except at a time of gravest peril, 
which is the time in regard to which they have in effect 
offered their services. Members of the National Reserve, 
who are all men who have already done military duty for 
their country, very naturally feel that they ought not 
to be called out except in case of supreme danger. It 
would not, for example, be fair to ask them to come for- 
ward merely because the Regular Army had been mobilized, 
or, again, because the Territorial Force had been embodied. 
Such actions take place at moments of national 
strain and danger, but these are not the occasions when it 
would be reasonable to ask the members of the National 
Reserve to leave their wives and families and give up 
their civil employment. They could only be asked to do 
that in the last resort. They would regard a Proclamation 
of “imminent peril of invasion” as a safeguard. They 
would know that no Government would resort to such a 
Proclamation unless its issue could be fully justified. 

We believe ourselves that the great bulk of the men of 
the National Reserve would accept such an obligation 
as we have sketched without reward or payment of any 
kind, but nevertheless we hold that it would be much fairer 
and much more satisfactory to make the men some return, 
though it must necessarily be a comparatively small one. 
Accordingly to every man who accepted the obligation 
described above we would give a retaining fee of £2 a year, 
or 10s. per quarter. From this sum, however, he should 
provide himself with a simple khaki uniform of the 
regulation pattern—tunic, trousers, and cap, an outfit 
which he could obtain through his Territorial Association 
for 15s. This uniform should last him five years, since 
the occasions on which he would wear it would not occur 
more than five or six times a year. He should be required 
to parade in his uniform at least once a quarter, 
but at each of these four obligatory parades he would 
receive a sum of 10s. Provision, of course, would be made 
to prevent men wearing their uniform except when the force 
was paraded. No doubt there might be difficulties in the 
ease of a small number of men in regard to keeping the 
uniforms neat and in good order, but this is not an essen- 
tial difficulty. The County Associations, through whom, 
of course, the money would be paid, should have little 
trouble in seeing that the uniforms were kept in proper con- 
dition. As an alternative the uniforms might, in the first 
year of a man’s membership, be supplied gratis by the 
Associations and remain their property, and the pay of 10s. 
per quarter might only begin after the man had been in the 
force a year. For ourselves, indeed, we prefer this plan. 
In any case the management of the payment and the 
uniforms should be in the hands of the Associations. 
They would perform the work very much better than any 
ceutral body, The War Office would simply pay £2 a year 








for each man on the register under 55 years of age. The 
total annual cost to the country would thus not be over 
£600,000. We are by no means to be counted among 
those who think that an expenditure of £600,000 is a 
matter of no importance. We hold, however, that 
if it placed so large a body of trained men at the 
disposal of the military authorities in case of the need of 
meeting invasion, it would be money well spent. It would 
then remain for the Government to provide rifles, bayonets, 
ammunition, and other combative equipment for the men, 
We venture to suggest that the rifles and bandoliers should 
be stored in the armouries of the Territorial Force, 

We are, of course, well aware that 300,000 men would 
be of little military use unless they were organized for 
fighting purposes. The Army Council would then have to 
consider what would be the best way in which they could 
use the National Reserve. In our opinion the first use 
should be to provide a stiffening for the Territorial Force, 
Over 100,000 could be usefully absorbed in this way, 
The next would be to provide certain garrison units which 
might be used for holding fixed positions or for guarding 
railways and so forth. Thirdly, we would make provision 
in other ways for the wastage of the human material in 
case of war within these islands. There remains to mention 
one other use for the 300,000 men. Though they would 
be under no sort of obligation ever to offer their services 
for oversea war, we feel sure that in the case of an 
oversea war, if an appeal were made for volunteers from 
the 300,000, at least ten per cent. could be skimmed for 
such service. But the obtaining of 30,000 volunteers of 
such quality might prove of the greatest possible value in 
case we had an expeditionary force in the field on the 
Continent. 

We have dealt elsewhere with the picturesque side of 
Saturday’s parade in Hyde Park, but we must also say 
here how very greatly we hope that those Territorial 
Associations which have not yet taken up in earnest 
the work of raising a section of the National Reserve 
will now do so. Let them strike while the iron is 
hot and while the example of the Capital is before them. 
Let them determine that this time next year they will be in 
@ position to ask his Majesty to inspect a parade of repre- 
sentatives of the National Reserve throughout the United 
Kingdom which will eclipse even the magnificent spectacle 
which was presented in Hyde Park last Saturday. Why 
should there not be next June a National Reserve Parade, 
say, at Windsor, not of 25,000, but of 100,000 National 
Reservists, consisting of representative contingents drawn 
from every part of the United Kingdom ? 





THE LIBERTY TO WORK. 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Mr Austen 
Chamberlain’s motion of censure has served a most 
useful purpose. It has given an opportunity to prominent 
men on both sides of the House to state clearly what is 
their view with regard to the duty of the Government to 
afford protection to the citizens of the country when 
engaged in lawful occupations. So far as the statements 
went there is little exception to take to what is said by 
either side. In principle the two parties are absolutely 
agreed. The difference arises in the application of com- 
mon principles. And even here, so far as the action of the 
Home Secretary is concerned, little fault can be found. 
It is admitted that Mr. McKenna has given more 
protection to free labour than has been given ip 
similar circumstances by his immediate predecessors. 
It is also admitted that he has handled his duties 
so tactfully that the peace of the Port has in the main 
been preserved. So much he and his colleagues are fairly 
entitled to claim. When they go further and assert that 
every man who wishes to work in the Port of London is 
free to do so, it appears to us that they are overstepping 
the region of fact. Although specific instances may be 
difficult to secure, there can be little doubt that even at 
the present moment a great many men are deterred from 
applying for work in the Port of London because of the 
very real fear that if they do so they will be assaulted 
either on their way to work or at their homes. It would 
have been more candid if Mr. McKenna had frankly 
admitted this, and had defended himself on the ground 
that it is practically impossible in a huge area like the 
Port of London and in a vast multitude of minute 
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streets to give protection against terrorism to every 
workman not only at his work but in his home. 
That would have been a plausible answer, but if 
it had been used it would necessarily have led to the 
carrying of the argument to a further pee In a civilized 
community it ought to be instinctively recognized by all 
classes of the people that strikers have not the right to 
break the heads of those who refuse to strike. In theory 
this proposition is accepted even by the trade-union leaders 
themselves ; in practice they connive at the use of violence, 
and the real charge against Mr. McKenna is that he also 
has to some extent connived at the same offence. If he 
thinks this charge unjust, he has only himself to blame 
for baving it been brought against him. Although, as we 
said some weeks ago, Mr. McKenna has, on the whole, 
discharged his duties with admirable impartiality, he has 
also, most unfortunately for himself, been led into the use 
of extremely unguarded language. In the debate in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday night he tried to escape 
from the consequences of his previous utterances by explain- 
ing in precise terms the position which he had intended to 
take up. From this latter statement it appears that when he 
spoke of the language of the employers as provocative, 
he did not mean, as his words implied, to suggest that the 
employment of free-labourers was an unwarranted pro- 
vocation to strikers. His words are worth quoting :— 
“Let it be clearly understood that to employ labour in 
itself is not provocative; but if you employ and import 
labour under such conditions and in such a way as you 
know from past history must excite the most violent feel- 
ings of opposition in those who are on strike, then I say 
that is unnecessary provocation, and we ought not to be 
called upon with such great claims on the police to with- 
draw them from every other duty in order to give protec- 
tion in such a case.” 


That is a statement which we can all of us accept. 
Although it is clearly the duty of the Executive Govern- 
ment to give protection to all citizens in the exercise of 
their legal rights, it is also the duty of citizens not to 
exercise their rights in such a way as needlessly to provoke 
violence ; and therefore if before the strike had actually 
broken out the employers had made a parade of importing 
free labour by means of the ‘ Lady Jocelyn,’ Mr. McKenna 
would have been justified in urging them, privately at any 
rate, not to do so, and in telling them that if, as a conse- 
quence of their action, rioting broke out it would be very 
difficult for him to provide an adequate force to keep the 
peace. As he said, no doubt rightly, the ‘ Lady Jocelyn’ 
is looked upon by the strikers as the banner of their 
enemies, and when one party flaunts its flag of war the 
other party is naturally provoked to hostilities. But 
though this tactful suggestion of forbearance would have 
been perfectly justified before the strike broke out it 
seems to us that it was not justified when the strike 
was already in full operation, and when the strikers had 
already begun not only to threaten but in some 
admitted cases to use violence. When industrial war has 
been declared each side must in fairness be permitted to 
use such legal weapons as it thinks most serviceable. The 
legal weapon most in favour with the strikers consists of 
processions through the public streets with banners flying 
on which are inscribed appeals to the men to stand firm 
and violent denunciation of the masters. Such a method 
of supporting the cause of the strikers is obviously provo- 
cative. It provokes a crowd, which is always more or less 
excitable, against men who apply for work in spite of the 
declaration of the strike. If Mr. McKenna were consistent 
in his action, he would instruct the police to prohibit 
these processions. He does not do so, and we are very 
glad that he does not. To prevent men who are on 
strike from advertising the fact in the manner most 
easily available to them would be an act of great 
injustice, and equally it is an act of injustice 
to prevent the employers from bringing in a shipload of 
men who are willing to work on terms which the strikers 
reject. This is an injustice, not only to the employers, but 
also to the free labourers. There seems to be a kind of 
assumption on the part of some Liberal politicians that no 
working man has any rights unless he belongs to a trade 
union. Many free labourers are quite as conscientious in 
their creed as trade unionists are. They believe quite sin- 
cerely that the action of trade unions does not on the whole 
benefit the working classes, and they deliberately prefer to 








remain outside the unions and to make their own terms 
with their ee They know by experience that their 
view has much to justify it, for they find that by working 
on their own terms, though they may in some cases obtain 
a slightly lower rate of wage than the union demands, 
they are certain of continuous employment, and it is 
obviously better for a wage-earner to draw 28s. a week 
for 52 weeks than 30s. a week for 40 weeks. 

In saying this we do not for a moment wish to take sides 
as between union and non-union labour. We are only 
arguing that there is a good defence for both points of 
view, and that the duty of the Government is to see that 
each body of workmen has absolutely fair play. In order 
to secure such fair play it is absolutely necessary to 
guarantee to the free labourer immunity from trade-union 
violence. To attain this immunity something more is 
necessary than the cautious and tactful administration 
which has been Mr. McKenna’s policy. That method fails, 
as we have already pointed out, in the back streets, even if 
it does not fail in the actual workshop. If violence is to be 
made impossible the terrorists must themselves be terrorized, 
and from this point of view after the strike began it would 
really have been better if Mr. McKenna from the very outset 
had publicly proclaimed that he meant to give complete 
protection, even if it was necessary to mobilize half the 
British Army for that purpose. This is exactly what he 
did, and rightly did, in the case of Mr. Churchill’s speech 
at Belfast. As was well pointed out in the House ‘of 
Commons by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in his admirable 
speech on Wednesday night, nothing could have been more 
provocative than Mr. Churchill's raid upon Belfast. There 
was no particular necessity for him to go to Belfast. The 
fact of his parentage alone constituted a provocation to 
Ulstermen, who remembered Lord Randolph Churchill's 
famous declaration. Yet the Liberal Government sent a 
large force of troops into Belfast in order that there might 
be no question on the maintenance of the freedom to speak. 
It is even more important if possible for this country to 
maintain the freedom to work, and we warn the Liberals 
that they will gain nothing by paltering with this 
question. 

Mr. McKenna, in spite of much excellent work, has 
succeeded in alarming not only the employers of labour 
throughout the country, but all Englishmen who believe in 
the supreme importance of liberty. Simultaneously he 
has succeeded in profoundly irritating the Labour Party, 
whom he was anxious to conciliate. He has carried out 
the law rigidly enough to thwart the strikers; he has 
not carried it out emphatically enough to impress the 
country with the determination of his party to maintain the 
liberty to work. We are glad to see that the effect of this 
hesitating conduct has been to force the whole Unionist 
Party into line on this supremely important question. 
The concluding words of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech form a 
rallying point which should help to unite Unionists 
throughout the kingdom: “I say for myself, for my col- 
leagues who sit on this bench, and I believe for every one 
of my friends behind me that, whether we ever obtain 
office or not, we wish it to be clearly understood that in 
office or out of it we stand for rasee for work on the 
part of every man.” 





THE REVISION OF GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


OREIGN observers of English affairs follow with 
curiosity the design of British Socialists to create a 
Parliamentary Party in order to rescue the working-class in- 
terest from the opportunist velleities of the present Labour 
Party. That such plans should be harboured confirms an 
old German prejudice that England is always half a century 
behind the Continent. Just now Continental Socialism 
is on the defensive: it is threatened in Germany as much 
by moderating Revisionism as it is in France by extremist 
Syndicalism. A crisis has been caused in German 
Socialism partly through the impeachment by Socialist 
thinkers themselves of the fundamental Marxian doctrines 
and partly through the proved fruitlessness of social 
democracy for practical political ends. German _par- 
liamentary experience gives no support to the faith, 
expressed at Manchester on May 26th by Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, that “twenty resolute Socialists in that as- 
sembly (the House of Commons) could have upset the 
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whole of the proceedings.” The outcome of the Reichstag 
debate on the Emperor’s words about Alsace- Lorraine rather 
indicates that Socialist “ resolution,” that is, Socialist 
tactical intransigence, is the factor most fatal to Socialist 
success. ‘The recent growth of German Social Democracy 
is not at all due to parliamentary “ resolution,” but to the 
protean facility with which, under pressure from its own 
devotees, the Marxian cult shapes itself to things flatly 
posed to its origin. It is this new catholicity, embracing 
equally Frau Rosa Luxemburg and Herr Bernstein, which 
makes Social Democracy the refuge of many who are not 
programmatic Socialists and attracts four million voters to 
support the party’s Reichstag candidates, though registered 
oes in the Erfurt Programme number only 720,000. 

The contrast between the external strength of German 
Social Democracy and its internal weakness becomes every 
year more marked. The party has 110 Reichstag repre- 
sentatives; and though weak, owing to the three-class 
franchise, in the Prussian Landtag it is strong in most 
State Parliaments. It has 27 per cent. of the Saxon, 16 
per cent. of the Wiirttemberg, 12 per cent. of the Bavarian 
Landtag membership; and it controls as much as 37 per 
cent. of the membership of the minor State Parliaments. 
It has 8,000 municipal assembly members, 78 daily news- 
papers, and propaganda so comprehensive that even 
schoolboys are recruited. But the amount of Socialism 
cannot compare with the number of Social Democrats. In 
the last twenty years, while the Socialist party has waxed 
strong, orthodox Socialist doctrine and tactics have waned. 
German experience has agreed with French that pure Social- 
ism can be held by a small number of uncompromising 
doctrinaires, but that when large numbers, including 
practical men, are attracted, it develops doctrinal heresy 
and tactical opportunism, and thus tends to shed its 
essential features. 

Facts and ideas are killing the Marxism which is the 
foundation of German Social Democracy. The party, 
which justly boasts of its discipline, has tried to exclude 
both by persecuting innovators with ideas and by simply 
ignoring facts, The Erfurt Programme, dating from 1891, 
still proclaims Marxism to be something absolute and 
irrefragable. The orthodox or “ Radical ” Social Democrats 
believe that as Marx, unlike Owen, St. Simon, and Fourier, 
framed a “ scientific ” system of Socialism, that system is 
crystallized for all time. Thus the Erfurt Programme up- 
holds the Marxian Verelendungstheorie that with increasing 
capitalism working-class misery deepens ; that wages fall 
and hours lengthen; that unemployment and industrial 
crises grow worse ; and that through its own insufficiency 
capitalism must finally disappear in a catastrophic crash. 
No human agency is allowed to affect this system of 
economic determinism. The Social Democratic Party has 
based on the Marxian system its own tactical principles : 
class warfare; no united action with bourgeois progressists ; 
and a distrustful attitude towards labour legislation, co- 
operation, trade unionism, and everything else which 
might improve the condition of labour, and thus postpone 
the social revolution. 

It is the ablest German Socialists who now themselves 
admit that this doctrine and these tactical principles are 
false. Eighteen years ago the South German Socialist 
Georg v. Vollmar challenged the first Marxian proposition, 
that capitalistic concentration must absorb all means of 
production. In particular Vollmar denied that land was 
being concentrated. Wher the present-day Social Demo- 
crats watch Danish dairy-farming, Irish land purchase, 
and the Russian division among peasants of proprietorial 
estates, plain inductive reasoning teaches them that the 
Marxian principle is wrong. Inductive reasoning has also 
destroyed the impoverishment theory, for no German work- 
man, however zealous for Marx and the Erfurt Programme, 
really believes that he works harder for less pay than did 
his father. In this impeachment of the Marxian dogmas 
lies the origin of Revisionism, a movement which, though 
it, too, calls itself Socialistic, seems bent on destroying 
everything that distinguishes Socialism from ordinary 
ultra-progressive politics. 

Not one leading proposition of the Erfurt Programme 
has escaped repudiation by Socialist pens. Calwer, Schippel, 
Bernhard, and many other able Social Democrats have 
attacked Socialist economics. The Revisionist Quessel ex- 
poses the delusion that society is becoming sharply divided 
into capitalists and proletarians. The Revisionist chief 





Bernstein rejects the dogma of the ultimate public ownership 
of all means of production. As Marxian Socialism was 
originally purely economic this overthrowal of its economic 
bases leaves nothing intact. But the political, moral, and 
other excrescences which Social Democracy has grown on 
to Marxism are also impugned by Socialists themselves, 
Radical as well as Revisionist Socialists have modified their 
negative attitude towards labour legislation. The party’s 
rhetorical denunciation of the bourgeoisie is derided by 
the Dutch-German Socialist Pannekoek as “ idle vapour.” 
Socialist internationalism is threatened. The Socialist 
Calwer stands for an army and a navy. The Socialist 
Schulz approves of Germany’s Federal Constitution, 
though from the orthodox Socialist standpoint he should 
prefer a centralized State. Herr Bebel, a fierce foe of 
most Revisionist tenets, last year gave qualified approval to 
colonial enterprise. There are even Socialist monarchists. 
Herr Kautsky, who, like Herr Bebel, considers himself 
uncompromisingly orthodox, some time ago gave his 
approval to an anonymous Socialist work which proclaimed 
that the alternative, Monarchy or Republic, was unim- 
portant. Naturally Revisionists attack the dogma of the 
fitness of mankind for the Socialist state. And even 
religion is grafted on to the new Socialism by a writer in 
the Revisionist organ, Sozialistische Monatshefte, who pro- 
claims that without religion Socialism cannot hope for 
success. The Revisionist Paul Géhre agrees. 

The orthodox or “ Radical” Socialists, led by Herr 
Bebel, have in vain proscribed Revisionism. The heresy 
was condemned by the Dresden Congress of 1903; the 
voting for bourgeois budgets by the Bavarian, Wurttem- 
berg, and Badenese Landtag Socialists has been repeatedly 
condemned ; and the Magdeburg Congress of 1910 even 
threatened future offenders with excommunication. Never- 
theless the Revisionists, who were at first derided as 
“leaders without soldiers,” are winning. Even the once 
uncompromising Bebel has moved. The Jena (1911) 
Congress saw him opposing the extremism of Frau Rosa 
Luxemburg, condemning the general strike, and favouring 
(true, under exacting conditions) electoral compacts with 
the Reichstag Liberal parties. The Erfurt Programme has, 
of course, not been revised; tactical Revisionism is still 
heresy ; no Socialist may vote for a good budget even in 
order to avoid a bad one ; and no Socialist may “ recognize” 
a monarch. But these pedantries impose on no one: they 
ure brave demonstrations—flags which remain nailed to the 
mast after the ship itself has been surrendered. 

This German experience gives reason to predict failure 
for any attempt to organize an orthodox Socialist move- 
ment in England. It is hardly likely that English working 
men, with their dislike for abstractions and extremes, will 
adopt at this late stage methods which the ablest German 
Socialists after forty years of disillusion condemn as wrong 
and unfruitful. R. C. L. 








THE FIRST HUNTERS. 
E have many societies which have as their object the 
preservation of what is ancient and valuable in 
monuments and works of art, and during the last half- 
century or so, since the national conscience has been stirred 
to some sense of its responsibility, much has been preserved 
or rescued which might have been accidentally lost or 
deliberately destroyed. Much else has perished, and much 
which, perhaps, could not have been saved. We can rescue 
and preserve the work of man; what we cannot do, or at least 
have not done, is to preserve man himself. Ancient races of 
men die out or are “edged out” before the progress of the 
very civilization which interests itself in their origin and their 
history, and which may even do its best, without avail, to 
guard and preserve them. 

This is an aspect of an important anthropological problem 
which receives particular attention in Professor Sollas’s 
exhaustive and inspiring book, “ Ancient Hunters” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 12s. net). He illustrates his point by two 
instances in particular—the extinction of the aborigines of 
Tasmania and the practical extermination of the African 
Bushmen. Both of these races have a peculiar interest for 
the anthropologist, because through both of them we are able 
to get at instructive analogies with the habits and customs of 
primitive man, regarded in particular asa hunter. Professor 
Tylor, lecturing in 1905 before the Archwological Institute, 
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exhibited a number of flint implements and flakes from the 


cave of Le Moustier, in Dordogne, which, as he said, corre- 
sponded in make to those of the Tasmanian natives, “with 
such curious exactness that were it not for the different stone 
they are chipped from it would be hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish them.” And yet, with this curiously close parallel 
awaiting the study of men of science, and with the knowledge 
that in Tasmanian customs, forms of worship, folklore, and 
weapons there was a wealth of material ready to the hand 
and mind of the anthropologist, “ we allowed this supremely 
interesting people, the last representatives of one of the 
earliest stages of human culture, to perish without having 
made any serious effort to ascertain all that could be known 
about it.” That is the burden of Professor Sollas’s complaint, 
and it is surely justified by the facts. It may be true, as he 
points out, that a race of hunters cannot live side by side with 
an agricultural people; that when the hunting-ground of one 
of the tribes is occupied by the new arrivals the tribe which 
is driven out is bound to break over the boundaries of its 
neighbours, and that when once this “law of the jungle” is 
broken quarrels and eventually war break out among the 
tribes, and the race, weakened by internal feuds, is already in 
sight of the end. Thatis doubtless true ; but what is astonish- 
ing is that with the Tasmanian race disappearing before our 
eyes so little was done to obtain a real knowledge of 
its habits and history. If the Tasmanian stone implements 
so closely resembled those of primitive man, as we know him 
to have existed in Dordogne, may not other Tasmanian relics 
provide analogies with those of the ancient hunters of Europe? 
Here, for instance, is an observation which may be considered 
in connexion with the discovery of marked stones in 
European caves. “One day we noticed a woman arranging 
stones: they were flat, oval, about two inches wide, and 
marked in various directions with black and red lines. These, 
we learned, represented absent friends, and one larger than 
ihe rest a corpulent woman on Flinders Island, known as 
Mother Brown.” Professor Sollas, in giving this description 
by another writer, J. Backhouse, of the Tasmanian woman’s 
arrangement of stones, recalls the painted stones found by 
E. Piette in the cave of Mas d’Azil, Ariége. These 
stones also are “flat, oval, and about two inches wide,” 
and are marked in various ways with red and black lines and 
spots. Some of them have even what are apparently letters 
on them, and one, which Professor Sollas illustrates, either by 
accident or by design is inscribed with the letters F EI. Of 
these and other inscribed stones a French authority, 
M. Hoernes, remarks that they offer one of the darkest 
problems of prehistoric times, and Professor Sollas, in sug- 
gesting that some light might have been thrown upon the 
problem by the Tasmanian stones, can only lament a lost 
opportunity. “The Tasmanians have disappeared, and these 
stones with them; not a single specimen, not even a drawing, 
is preserved in any of our museums.” 

We have lost much with the Tasmanians; is it possible that 
there is an even greater loss in the gradual extinction 
of the Bushmen? Professor Sollas has a fascinating 
theory to put forward on this point, and to understand 
it from the beginning we must go back some thirty 
years to a discovery which was made in Santander, in 
Spain, by a Spanish nobleman, Marcellano de Sautuola. 
In 1878 he was visiting the International Exhibition 
at Paris, and there learnt something of the discoveries which 
had been made in the caves of Southern France. He decided 
to explore some caves near his home in Santander, and in one 
of these, the cave of Altamira, he found the usual palwolithic 
débris, bones of extinct animals, worked flints, and so on. 
While he was examining these débris his little daughter, who 
had accompanied him into the cave, and who soon grew tired 
of watching him, began restlessly looking about. She had 
evidently seen something which interested her, for she cried 
out the word “Toros!” and kept on repeating it until her 
father managed to get her to show him what she had seen. 
She pointed to the roof of the cave, and there he saw an 
extraordinary picture of a collection of animals—bisons, 
horses, deer, and other creatures—some of them life-size and 
all drawn with great vigour and faithfulness. M. de Sautuola, 
convinced that he had made a discovery of the highest 
importance, lost no time in bringing his facts before 
the Archwological Congress of 1879, only to find them 
received with the most profound scepticism. Other discoveries 





of the same kind, though not so important, were made ia 
succeeding years; but it was not until more than twenty 
years afterwards, in 1901, that the increasing number of 
discoveries and the volume of proof of their genuineness con- 
vinced the sceptics, and M. Cartailbac, who at first had been 
one of the most uncompromising of M. de Sautuola’s 
opponents, had the courage to admit that he was mistaken. 
So that it was scarcely ten years ago that it was established 
beyond doubt that these elaborate and admirable studies of 
animals were the work of men of that era of the palmolithie 
age which is known as the Aurignacian. And now comes 
the important question asked by Professor Sollas. Who 
are the modern descendants of these gifted Aurignacians? 
Are there any modern descendants? Or have the Aurignacian 
painters and sculptors vanished before some other force of 
civilization; have they been absorbed, for instance, into 
such a nation as the Egyptians? In looking for an answer to 
that question Professor Sollas asks another. Is there any- 
where to be seen to-day a style of painting or sculpture which 
resembles the Aurignacian ? There is the work of the Bushmen. 
The Bushmen, an intelligent and artistic people who have been 
“edged out” of their native hunting-grounds by the more 
progressive civilizations of the Boer and the Briton, have 
practically disappeared. A debased remnant maintain a 
struggle for existence in the Kalahari desert; but the Bush- 
men as a people have gone. They have left behind them 
paintings, however, which entitle them to a high place among 
primitive peoples, and which are so exactly alike in character 
to Aurignacian work as to suggest the value of further com- 
parisons. Paintings of hunting scenes in which elands, 
ostriches, and lions stalk, and are themselves stalked, show 
precisely the boldness, the vigour of outline, the sense 
of light and shade, and the value of colour which distinguish 
Aurignacian work. Can we, then, find any further parallel? 
We may notice, to begin with, the curious fact that the 
Aurignacian very seldom draws the human figure. When he 
does he imports a good deal of life and action into his work, 
but he evidently prefers to draw the animais he hunts. The 
Bushman is not so doubtful as to his capacity for drawing 
men, and when he does his treatment of the figure, as a whole, 
has a distinct resemblance to Aurignacian work. But that is 
not all. The Aurignacian, though he did not often draw man, 
was not afraid of carving human figures, and almost invariably 
chose for his subject the nude female figure. In the Bush- 
men’s drawings, as in the figures of the living men and women, 
parts of the body are excessively developed, so that the figure 
becomes what is known as steatopygous; and when we 
look at the sculptures of the Aurignacians we find in the 
same way this marked steatopygy. This is at least what 
might be expected if we were to suppose the Bushmen of our 
own day to be descended from an Aurignacian ancestry. 

We have not space to follow Professor Sollas through the 
whole of his investigation; he will no doubt find plenty of 
readers of his work in its complete form. But it isa fas- 
cinating theory which he pute forward—a race of cave-dwell- 
ing hunters gifted with high artistic feeling and powers of 
execution, gradually migrating or being expelled by other 
races from Dordogne and the West through the South of 
Europe across the whole broad sweep of Africa to the Cape. 
At the Cape in our own day they come to their end; but they 
have left their mark on the world’s history. Wherever they 
have gone they have taken their art with them; and, as 
Professor Sollas points out, “had the passion for art which 
possessed the Bushman been less strong or less enduring,” 
the story of their migration from Europe “ would probably 
have remained unsuspected to all time.” More than that, for 
it has led investigators like Professor Sollas to fresh specu- 
lations. It would be strange, he points out in conclusion, if 
this were the sole migration of its kind; the chances are that 
there may be others some of which we may yet be able to 
discover. 





HOLIDAYS AND THE LAW. 


S the holiday-maker packs his portmanteau and betakes 
A himself to the seaside one may wonder if he ever rises to 
some grateful reflection on the law of his country, which has 
ensured to him such delights as he “is about to receive.” 
Gratitude is at least eminently in place. For, strange as it 
may sound, the tripper’s holiday has been for centuries past 
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the special care of the law. The English law of holidays is 
indeed a special branch of jurisprudence, as one may speak of 
the law of real property, or of marriage, or of murder. And 
the subject is of dignity. The oldest authorities have written 
of it. Its rules are noted by Bracton and Coke, by Lindwood 
and by Blackstone. The modern tripper stands up the heir 
of the legal ages. Saxon folk customs, Norman feudalism, 
and Roman and canon law, not to speak of “the Mother of 
Parliaments,” have one and all united to ensure him his 
week-end at the seaside. It is not the fault of the law if he 
has hitherto failed to realize the dignity of his calling. 

First in order, perhaps, came the canon law, with its special 
forethought for travellers in days when, Heaven knows, they 
needed it. The authority which ordained in the English Litany 
an eloquent petition for those “ that travel by land or by water” 
could not be without care for the voyager. And, as was fitting, 
the Church took to itself the special task of provision for the 
traveller’s spiritual welfare. By the canon law travellers 
are parishioners of every parish through which they pass, 
as Lindwood, the fifteenth-century canonist, was careful to 
declare. Archbishop Peccham’s Provincial Constitution 
ordained that while “none shall give the Communion to the 
parishioner of another priest without his manifest licence,” 
this ordinance “nevertheless shall not extend to travellers.” 
The pilgrim then, even in his modern habit of straw hat and 
flannel suit, can demand as a parishioner his legal right to be 
assigned a pew by the churchwardens in every parish wherein 
he may sojourn. And in the event of his death on his journey 
he may claim a grave in the churchyard in virtue of a right 
which vests in parishioners alone. The common law followed 
the canonists in its provision of more material comforts. The 
holiday-maker must eat to live and looks to find a pillow for 
his head. The common law has replied to the demand in its 
dealings with innkeepers and such as take it on themselves to 
provide wayfarers with board and lodging. The innkeeper is 
not only amenable to the ordinary law of contract. He stands 
in a special relation to the law, and in return for peculiar 
privileges peculiar duties are cast upon him. Given the 
occasion, he not only may but must provide such accommo- 
dation as the holiday-maker requires. “The law gives 
authority to enter into a common inn or tavern,” says 
Lord Coke (8 Repts. 146). An innkeeper is bound in 
virtue of the fact that he plies a “public trade” to receive 
every traveller who applies to be admitted as a guest so long 
as there is room for him in the house and no good reason for 
refusing to receive him. He is also bound to receive his goods. 
“In the absence of any objection,” said Lord Mersey, so re- 
eently as 1908, “the defendent (an innkeeper) was bound to 
admit” the plaintiff. (Wright v. Anderton, 1909, 1 K.B. 209.) 
Modern travel further implies luggage, and the common law, 
which is very human in its outlook, makes due provision for 
the transportation of such, even to the extent of gratifying 
the desires of the lady for whom Folkestone or Torquay has 
no charms to offer without the added delight of two separate 
toilets for each day of the visit. Possibly even the medieval 
pilgrim found the need for some form of impedimenta in an 
occasional saint’s day or anniversary of celebration, which 
authorized a change of raiment from hair-shirt and pea-lined 
shoes. Tosolve the problem so presented the common law 
devised the “common carrier.” Like the innkeeper, this 
worthy plies a public trade, and his position with his clients is 
regulated by “the custom of the realm.” He must accept for 
carriage all such goods as are entrusted to his care within the 
limits of his capacity. He impliedly insures such goods 
against all loss, except such as arises from “ the act of God or 
the public enemy,” or, as Lord Coke adds, from a 
defect in the thing itself. In the event of loss or damage 
his liability is not for a mere breach of contract, 
but is imposed as the punishment of an actionable wrong. 
Well might Lord Bacon, having regard to its infinite provision 
for the details of human life and enjoyment, describe the 
common law as a “nursing father,” for it ensures not only 
the safety and peace of mind of its children, but also their 
reasonable recreation and pleasure. The same Lord Bacon 
had a perhaps not altogether mistaken contempt for Acts of 
Parliament, which he declared “came in like a lion,” and 
generally did more harm than good. But in their relation to 
the holiday-maker even statutes stand creditors to popular 
gratitude. Statute law has reaffirmed the liabilities of inn- 





keepers and carriers. And in particular the modern railway 





company has been made by Act of Parliament subject to 
full degree of responsibility for the tripper’s luggage, of which 
it is a common carrier at law, whether such is carried in the 
compartment or in the luggage van. The only exception to 
the general liability applies to articles of certain classes and 
above the limit of £10 in value. In such case the traveller 
must protect his interests by a special declaration. And he 
must further refrain from including dangerous articles in hig 
luggage. He will be quite safe and within the fatherly pro. 
vision of the law if he limits the nature of his baggage within 
the rule of reason, excluding from his trunks such articles 
of vanity as diamond tiaras, or such deadly instruments of 
amusement as dynamite bombs and packages of nitro-glycerine, 
The limitation is quite reasonable. For the tripper must 
remember that his legal advantages have descended to him 
from his lineal ancestor, the medieval pilgrim, who, good, 
peaceable, and self-denying soul, carried with him neither 
store of wealth nor lethal weapons. 

The modern holiday-maker then may go forth on his journey 
at ease and in peace with all men. The halo of a medieval 
sanctity is around his head, and both canon and common law 
will help him to his destination for the good of his health, as 
they guaranteed his ancestor’s wanderings for the good of his 
soul. The accomplishment, under legal guidance, of one’s 
journey is much. But the seaside reached, the real businese 
of the holiday begins, And here it must be admitted that the 
law’s fatherliness in some degree breaks down. But then the 
ends of the modern pilgrim’s journey differ somewhat from 
those which his ancestor sought. Strictly speaking, the sea- 
side visitor, once he has reached the sea, becomes a law- 
breaker for almost every moment of his stay. The law, 
which has hitherto smoothed a straight way before him and 
has commandeered for him all his necessities, leaves him at 
high-water mark. It will not support him on his way across 
the sands to the sea. For though the fulness of the earth 
may be for the traveller, the sea and the foreshore belong to 
the King, and no others have any right thereon save by grant 
from the Crown. If the tripper bathes in the ocean or allows 
his children to dig on the sand, he at once becomes a tres- 
passer. The King of England from the earliest times 
stands secure in law as owner of the British seas, includ- 
ing the Channel as far south as the Bay of Biscay, the 
North Sea, and the ocean to the north and west as “ Lord 
Paramount against the world.” Admiralty regulations 
issued in 1805 ordered that 
“when any of his Majesty’s ships shall meet with the ships of any 
foreign Power within his Majesty’s seas (which extend to Cape 
Finisterre), it is expected that the said foreign ships do strike 
their top-sail and take in their flag in acknowledgment of his 
Majesty's sovereignty in those seas; and if any do resist all flag 
officers and commanders are to use their utmost endeavours to 
compel them thereto and not suffer any dishonour to be done to 
his Majesty.” 

One can imagine that some of Nelson’s officers obeyed these 
instructions with heartiness. Earlier instances of practical 
effect being given to such rules are not unknown. Philip of 
Spain, being on his way to England to marry Queen Mary, 
hadthe hardihood to enter Plymouth Sound with his royal 
ensign flying, and on his refusal to strike his flag Admiral 
Hawkins fired a shot into his vessel, which brought down both 
ensign and topmast. The King of Denmark, being on his 
way home from a State visit to James I., was met by an 
English captain and compelled to strike his flag at the mouth 
of the Thames. Not only does the King claim possession of 
the ocean, but the foreshore, which has been defined as the 
tract lying between medium low and high tides (Attorney- 
General v. Chambers, 4 De G. M. and G. 206), is also his pro- 
perty. The sea, it is true, is not the King’s private property 
for all purposes. “By the common law all the King’s 
subjects have in general a right of passage over the sea 
with their ships, boats, and other vessels for the purposes of 
navigation, commerce, trade, and intercourse.” Thus far Mr, 
Justice Holroyd in Blundell v. Catterall (5 B. and Ald. 294), 
The law never allows a privilege to exist without the means 
of exercising it being further granted, and in consequence, 
for the purposes of “ navigation,” which might reasonably be 
interpreted to include a sail for pleasure, the tripper is allowed 
not only the use of the waters of the ocean but access thereto. 
But such access must only be sought through the accustomed 
media, and for this parpose royal authority has provided 





various seaports, to which Lord Hale refers as Ostia Regni, 
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The traveller is breaking the law if he walks to the sea by 
way of the sands, even for the lawful purpose of “navigation.” 
His case will not be helped even if he proceeds by aeroplane 
without touching the soil. Such a transit will be a trespass 
to the King’s air! 

It is true that if the tripper, attired in bathing costume for 
his morning dip, is stopped on his gingerly run to the sea by 
the officer of the law, he may produce an ancient folio of 
Bracton to support his right. For this learned authority, 
who was Chief Justice of England in the reign of Henry IIL, 
delivered himself as follows on the subject: “ All rivers and 
harbours are public. . . . Also the use of the shores is public 
by the law of nations.” (Bracton, lib. i., c.12,s. 6.) This passage 
related especially to navigable rivers, but was held applicable 
to the shores of the sea. Unhappily the doctrine met sudden 
death in 1821 in the case of Blundell v. Catterall (5 B. and Ald. 
268), wherein Mr. Justice Holroyd utterly demolished it as 
being interpolated from Roman law and having rightly no 
place in the law of England. It was decided in that case that 
“the public have no common law right of bathing in the sea, 
and as incident thereto of crossing the seashore on foot or with 
bathing machines for that purpose.” This sounds like very 
antiquated law, but unhappily the Court of Appeal made it a 
modern authority in 1904 in the case of Brinckman v. Matley 
(1904, 2 Chan. 313). 

“No doubt [said Lord Justice Romer] the public have certain 
rights of necessity over the foreshore. But Iam compelled to 
say that in the eyes of the law bathing cannot for this purpose 
be regarded as a matter of necessity. I suppose that, legally 
speaking, a claim as of right to bathe in the sea would be regarded 
as a claim for a species of recreation. ... Under these circum- 
stances .. . itis now too late to ask us to treat this question as 
open. I think we are bound by the decision in Blundell v. Catterall. 

. . + Speaking for myself ... I think the judgment of Holroyd J. 
avery convincing judgment.” 

The tourist, alas! must realize that his supposed “right” to 
bathe is unfounded. At the best he is only allowed by the 
tacit consent of the law to enjoy the King’s hospitality in 
his own royal waters. 

However, there is no need for holiday-makers to be 
despondent on this account. Except where the King has 
parted with his rights in the foreshore to some private 
individual the tourist may, very properly, argue that the King 
is here “seised in his demesne as of fee” for the use and 
benefit of all his subjects. He is Trustee for the enjoyment 
and recreation of the general public, and through, by and in, 
his rights they may swim, paddle, or splash in all open and 
common waters without let or hindrance. 





‘TONY’ THE MARTIN. 


HE Sunday-school teacher drew a bow at a venture and 

- called out toa group of small boys tremendously busy 
with something. “Put that poor beetle down, children, and 
come along ; you'll be late.” A chorus of voices answered her, 
“’Tain’t a beetle, marm! ’tis a little bird!” and three excited 
little boys rushed up with the unfortunate fledgeling. For a 
moment teacher hoped that she beheld a young sparrow which 
might presently be sacrificed to a certain owl, but a second 
glance revealed that the terrified mite huddling in her hand 
was neither more nor less than a baby house-martin, and 
therefore entitled to every consideration. 

Teacher sighed, for, to use the polite euphemism in vogue 
in country districts, she “is not so young as she have abeen,” 
and sleep in the small hours is precious to her. 

There is always achance that these foundlings may speedily 
shuffle off this mortal coil, and in this case it seemed more 
than likely. ‘he poor nestling had fallen from the eaves of a 
four-storied house on to a hard road; it had been man-handled 
by small boys; and, worst of all, it was old enough to feel 
that dread of human beings which causes an animal to resist 
to death every effort to help it. Still the attempt must be 
made. Teacher took the baby into the room where her class 
awaited her: it lay quietly enough in her hand while she 
endeavoured to make St. Paul's missionary journeys interest- 
ing or at least intelligible to the bucolic mind, and at the end 
of the lesson (having obtained a promise that her boys would 
walk orderly across to the church without her supervision) she 
took ‘Martin’ home and tried to make ‘Martin’ comfortable. A 
small covered basket lined with wadding received him: he was 
put on the kitchen mantelpiece and left to recover his shat- 





tered nerves in quiet and warmth until service was over. Then 
a mealworm was procured and a valiant effort made to feed him. 
He could not be induced to open his beak, so it had to be 
done for him, and only those who have tried know how 
difficult it is to do this without hurting the bird, and how 
little beak there is to lay hold of. The struggle was renewed 
every hour or so—on the whole successfully—but when 
teacher laid her head on the pillow that night she had small 
expectation of finding her charge alive next morning. 

“Nuit porte conseil” is, however, true in many cases. 
About 3.30 a.m. a sound like a miniature watchman’s rattle 
issued from the basket, and when the lid was raised, oh joy! 
a wide open mouth popped up and mealworms were gulped 
down as fast as they could be provided. From that time 
onward ‘Tony’ was always ready for meals, and he speedily 
made himself the acknowledged master of the family among 
whom he found himself. He and his mealworm bottle went 
everywhere—into the garden to pick flowers and fruit, for 
drives (which he enjoyed), to garden parties (which bored him), 
and from room to room wherever his friends happened to be. 
Presently he grew adventurous and took to scrambling on to 
the edge of his basket, and resented having the lid shut ; but 
what he liked best of all was to be nursed. He would lie for 
an hour or more in the palm of one’s hand, snuggling down 
and occasionally rubbing his head against one’s fingera, 
twittering contentedly. When disturbed he clung without 
feet and outstretched wings, scolding and even pecking, for 
‘Tony’ had a “temper,” and manifested it plainly when matters 
were not to his liking. He learnt to preen his plumage, and 
took as much pride in his sprouting tail as a youth in the first 
growth of his moustache. His great uchievement was an 
unusual one for a martin, his daily bath. A small dish was 
filled for him every morning, and he splashed with great guste 
until he had not a dry feather on his plump little body. Next 
came the art of flying in preparation for the great day when 
he would take flight and join his fellows. 

He was inclined to be lazy, preferring “ slippered ease” to 
the strenuous life, but set him on the ground and stand a few 
yards off and call, and ‘'l'ony’ put his best leg and wing forward. 
At first he pattered along on stumpy legs, then growing 
excited he would make astonishingly long leaps aided by his 
outspread wings until he reached a friend’s hand, where he 
would nestle with chuckles of self-gratulation and much 
“ kissing.” 

One day he made a notable discovery. His friends could 
not always provide a hand for his use, but he found he could 
scramble up the front of a blouse, squeeze himself in between 
two buttons, and cling as his forebears have done for genera- 
tions to the front of a house. Once perdu there he was 
perfectly happy, and he expressed it by low singing. Strangers 
semetimes found it hard not to show surprise on hearing the 
“ dress front” of the lady with whom they were talking burst 
into melody, but it soon came to be understood that she was 
merely “wearing ‘Tony.’” He was a long time learning to 
feed himself, and to the end of his stay always gave himself 
“three cheers” whenever he managed to catch or pick up 
either fly or mealworm. 

The day of parting, however, drew near. It had been 
agreed that as soon as ‘Tony’ was capable he should lead the 
life that nature intended. One fine morning when he was 
taken into the garden as usual he sprang from his friend's 
hand into the air, and after a few ever-widening circles he 
rose higher and higher until he joined the crowd of martins 
disporting themselves aloft, mingled with them, and was lost 
to sight. His going left a sad blank in the family circle, but 
it was better so, for martins seldom if ever survive the damp 
and gloom of an English winter, and we prefer to think of 
him enjoying his life in the sunshine. ane 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND A KNOWLEDGE OF 
STATISTICAL FACTS. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—In the discussions now so frequent with regard to 
“industrial unrest” many persons of professedly moderate 
views have been no less eager than Socialists to proclaim their 
belief in some minimum standard of living which shall, by 
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some means or other, be placed within the reach of all. But 
the one thing which such persons for the most part omit 
1s the translation of their ideals into terms of definite prac- 
ticabilities. Ideals of general “betterment” have no doubt 
moral aspects which cannot be reduced to figures ; but all the 
changes which such ideals imply have material changes as 
their concomitants, one of which is a generally guaranteed 
increase in the minimum income of even the poorest, 
whilst the other is some general diminution of the 
hours devoted to productive work. Here are changes 
which, unless they can be reduced to figures, are 
meaningless. The practical questions, then, which under- 
lie the whole problem are as follows: What is 
approximately the amount of which it is proposed that the 
minimum income shall consist; and what, on the supposition 
that production maintains its present efficiency, is the number 
of working hours required on the part of the individual, per 
week or per year, to produce this? Unless some answer is 
forthcoming to these questions those who devote themselves 
to the formulation of general schemes of “ betterment” are 
like children telling each other how they would spend their 
money if some fairy were to make a present of Fortunatus’s 
purse to each of them. 

The only party which has shown itself systematically 
sensible of this obvious fact consists, strange as it may 
seem, not of the moderate men, but of the extremists, 
Socialists have always recognized the importance of specific 
statistical promises and have illustrated the promised 
results of the reforms they advocate by estimates of the 
ratio now borne by wages to the sum total of what they 
roughly describe as profits, with the object of showing 
the enormous extent to which, by a redivision of the latter, 
the minimum incomes of the masses of the population might 
be increased. Thus Mr. Hyndman began his career as a 
Socialist agitator with the assertion that the ratio of the 
aggregate income of the “workers” to the aggregate income 
of “the profit-takers” (who are commonly identified by 
Socialists with the classes subject to income-tax) is as three to 
ten. It must be enough here to observe that if this assertion 
were correct the assessed income to-day would be very nearly 
four thousand millions—or about five times as great as the 
actual net total. When Socialists, however, descend from 
generalities to proposals which they put forward as practicable 
here and now their proposals and promises are very greatly 
deflated. Thus what the “labour leaders ” of the moment are 
now demanding as possible is a minimum income, for all 
workers, of £100 a year, coupled with a reduction of working 
hours to not more than six a day—a reduction which, as related 
to the present average, is as thirty-six to fifty-two. 

Here, at all events, we have something which is definite 
enough for reasonable discussion; but how is it possible for 
temperate and practical men to discuss it unless they possess 
some more or less specific knowledge of the industrial activities 
of the country as they actually are; of the total value of the 
products of its various trades; of the conditions under which 
these are produced; and the number of persons amongst 
whom, in each case, the total values are to be divided? Or, 
again, of what value would even such knowledge be unless 
accurate account were taken of the reduction in the divisible 
totals which would result from a reduction of the working 
year from 300 days to little more than 200? 

The majority of the professedly moderate writers and 
speakers—many of them persons of eminence—who have been 
lately stating their views with regard to the present subject 
in Parliament and the Press have probably never thought of 
inquiring, trade by trade, what the total values produced are 
relatively to the number of hours worked and the number of 
workers employed; or have any idea of such facts as the 
following, that, whilst there is a small group of trades— 
definitely identifiable—in which a minimum wage of £100 
would not be on the face of it impracticable, there are others 
in which the total values actually produced to-day would not 
suffice to provide more than a fraction of the sum in question ; 
whilst in one trade, at all events, a sum far in excess of this 
forms the actual average for more than half of the men 
employed. 

The imperative necessity of knowledge of this kind, as a 
basis for any reasonable attitude with regard to social matters, 
is not confined to the particular question to which I have been 
just alluding. Questions similar in kind are constantly being 








brought forward, one at any given moment being generally 
more prominent than the rest. Such, for example, was the 
question of “unearned increment” when Mr. Lloyd George 
devised his system of land taxes. Had his opponents been, 
as a body, at that time in a position to make known to the 
public the real facts of the case, and to show (as can be shown 
by a mass of definite evidence) that the annual increment in 
land values during recent years has not amounted to so 
much as twopence per head of the population, the history 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget would have been very different 
from what it was. 

The practical difficulty is that the kind of knowledge 
required is very difficult to obtain, partly because it is 
scattered and buried in the pages of countless Blue-books, 
where it is toa very great extent submitted to no analysis; 
partly because detailed facts are changing from year to year, 
and the significance of many of them is not apparent until 
the records relating to them over extended periods are com- 
pared. For politicians and political thinkers, who are other- 
wise busy men, it is impossible to acquire by their own 
exertions a mass of such detailed knowledge and reduce it 
to forms in which it is applicable to practical problems as 
they arise. 

Such being the case, my object in writing to you is to 
call the attention of your readers toa work to which I have 
during the last two years been devoting myself—namely, that 
of preparing and organizing a supply, for the use of moderate- 
minded politicians, of digested statistical information 
relating to the main social questions which are now so widely 
engrossing and dividing public opinion. The nature of this 
work was explained by me about a year ago at a meeting at 
Lansdowne House, which Lord Lansdowne was good enough 
to lend for that purpose. It has since that time been carried 
on and developed, and I have recently been enabled to place it 
on an extended basis. The information in question is given 
in a series of monographs, each of which deals with some 
single subject—e.g., the distribution of real property through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Metropolis, unearned 
increment, the ratio of profits to wages, digests of the 
income-tax returns showing the actual total of net private 
incomes exceeding £160 a year, as distinguished from 
the gross totals reviewed; minute comparisons of these 
returns for various years; synopses of the total values 
produced in various industries, &c. These monographs, 
though each is complete in itself, are all interrelated, being 
arranged on a coherent system, and are from time to time 
supplemented by an elaborateanalytical index. My original idea 
was to convey the information in question by means of a large 
number of very short memoranda, which might be used as 
notes on the platform; but experiment convinced me that, 
though such memoranda might be useful for prompting pur- 
poses, it was impossible to give speakers by means of them 
any complete grasp of the subjects dealt with and the nature 
of the evidence on which the summarized conclusions were 
based. In the monographs these wants are supplied, and 
not only are salient conclusions summarized and com- 
pared (wherever necessary) with current popular fal- 
lacies, but a succinct account is given of the evidence 
on which the conclusions are based, and references 
are appended which will enable students to consult these 
evidences at first hand for themselves. About twenty of these 
monographs were issued in the course of last year, which are 
now being revised, and many of them amplified and rewritten 
in the light of the latest information, and which, together 
with others altogether new, will be issued during the course of 
the present year at the rate of about five or six per month. 
They are not obtainable separately, but are supplied to persons 
subscribing for the entire series, a subscription paid at any 
time during the current year entitling the subscriber to receive 
all that have been issued previously, or revised editions of the 
same, by which the original issues have been superseded. All 
particulars can be obtained by application either to F. Millar, 
Esq., 25 Victoria Street, or the Central Conservative Office, 
St. Stephen’s Chambers, Westminster, from either of which 
sources a supply of the monographs may be obtained.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Matuock. 

[We agree with Mr. Mallock, not only as to the im- 
portance of putting the true facts before the public, but of 
keeping speakers and writers well supplied with statistical 
ammunition. Our case is per se the strongest ever brought 
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before the court of reason, and it must not therefore be 
allowed to be defeated for want of proper argument. We 
shall hope later to give detailed criticism of some of Mr. 
Mallock’s monographs.—Eb. Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
WILL ULSTER FIGHT? 


[To tae Eprron or tae “Srecraror."’) 

Sir,—I am an Ulster Nonconformict minister and a life-long 
democrat. I am opposed to Home Rule, but should it come I 
would be willing to submit to it and make the best of a bad 
business. But that is not the mind of 90 per cent. of my 
co-religionists in Ulster. Orangemen and non-Orangemen 
alike, they have made up their minds that under no circum- 
stances will they have Home Rule. People who think that the 
Protestants of Ulster don’t mean what they say, but are only 
indulging in bluster &c., are under a huge delusion. I have 
lived in various parts of Ulster and I know the people well 
and how they feel in regard to Home Rule, and I want to say 
with emphasis that they regard the question for them as one 
of liberty or slavery. I am speaking from direct personal 
knowledge when I state that there are in Ulster over 200,000 
men—ministers, magistrates, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
mechanics, farmers, in fact, the flower of Ulster Protestant 
manhood—under solemn oath to shed their blood rather than 
submit to the rule of a Roman Catholic Parliament in Dublin. 
These men may be ignorant and fanatical, but I tell you they 
are in earnest and will perform their vows to the uttermost. 
The hour the Home Rule Bill becomes law—if such an hour 
ever comes—a Provisional Government for Ulster will be pro- 
claimed, and these 200,000 sworn and armed men—for they are 
armed to the teeth—backed by four times that number will 
carry out the decrees of that Government and do their utmost 
to make them effective throughout the length and breadth of 
the province. Some people will smile when they read this and 
take it as a joke just as they did when they read the decision 
of the Ulstermen not to allow Mr. Churchill to speak in the 
Ulster Hall. People as a rule don’t joke when they feel that 
their liberties are imperilled, and, rightly or wrongly, that is 
the feeling in the mind of 90 per cent. of the Protestants of 
Ulster in connexion with Home Rule. It may be replied that the 
Provisional Ulster Government will be unworkable. Possibly. 
But so will Home Rule. The Protestants of Ulster may not 
be able to carry on a Government of their own, but they are 
able to make the rule of a Dublin Parliament impossible ; and 
nothing is more certain than that they will do so. Of course 
Ulster Unionists cannot fight the British Army—British 
bayonets and bullets would be more than a match for them— 
but is the present Government prepared to shoot them down 
and turn this fair and prosperous province into a blood-stained 
desolation in order to make Home Rule effective? I know 
it is said that the Government will put Belfast and, if 
necessary, North-East Ulster under martial law. But it will 
not only be necessary to put Protestant Ulster under martial 
law, it will have to be kept under martial law unless it is 
allowed to remain under the Imperial Parliament or to set up 
a provisional government of its own. 

Iam not a politician. I wear no politicai label, I never take 
any part in or attend political meetings, and never even vote 
at a political election. I am not connected with any political 
club or organization, and my closest friends could hardly tell 
what my political opinions are. But Iam a close and constant 
observer of what is going on in the world, and especially in 
the world around me, and to my mind, utterly unbiassed, the 
rule of a Dublin Parliament can be forced upon the people of 
North-East Uister only by British bayonets and bullets, for 
they regard such rule as slavery of the most degrading kind, 
and it is impossible to convince them that it would be any- 
thing else. If the Government are determined to shoot and 
slay these sturdy dour sons of the Covenanters of Scotland 
—thousands of them—and deluge the fair fields of North-East 
Ulster with Protestant blood, let them carry their Home Rule 
Bill, for I can assure them that nothing less will ensure its 
triumph here. When the Protestants of Ulster say, “ We will 
not have Home Rule,” they mean what they say; they are in 





dead earnest and are ready to make good their words with their 


lives. Let the Government take them as being in earnest and 
be in earnest themselves and reply, “ You will have Home Rule, 
for we will compel you with bayonet and bullet to have it.” But 
is Ulster to dictate terms to all the rest of Ireland? Speaking 
for myself I would reply, “No, not at all.” Give Ireland 
Home Rule if you think it is the right thing for Ireland, but 
ullow Ulster to remain under the rule of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Such a course of procedure would, I believe, bring 
peace and give satisfaction to the rank and file of Ulster 
Protestants.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Unster Democrat. 





WHY ULSTER WOMEN ARE PROTESTING. 
(To rue Eprrog or tux “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—A remarkable movement has recently taken place in 
Ulster, where nearly 100,000 Ulster women have organized and 
joined together to endeavour to defeat the measure of Home 
Rule at present before the country. This organization has 
sprung up suddenly in a country where the women were not 
political and where the suffrage movement has taken little or 
no hold, and this enormous number of women has been 
organized in the course of one year. The intense interest 
which the women of the country take in the question 
is therefore plainly to be seen, and the methods which these 
women have used to make their protest effective are worthy 
of all praise. Quietly, but determinedly, they have enrolled 
their members and have collected the funds necessary 
for their campaign. Quietly, but surely, they have laid 
their plans to reach the ear of the English and Scotch 
electors and to win their sympathy. Nervous and reticent 
women who have never before stood upon public platforn s 
have come forward and, in simple but earnest language, have 
spoken of the cause they have so much at heart, and have 
pleaded for sympathy and help from fellow-countrymen and 
co-religionists. Many have left their homes and, without any 
remuneration, have toiled for weeks in the villages and 
country places to endeavour to win over opponents and to 
make sympathisers still more enthusiastic. At home in Ire- 
land women who cannot leave their families to talk about 
the question have given up some time every week to send 
papers and chosen literature to many across the water. 

All this work is being quietly and systematically done, and 
will be continued during the next two years, which are of so 
much importance to Ireland and to the welfare of the Empire 
to which we are all proud to belong. The special work I 
mention has been organized by Ulster women, but it would 
be most unfair to give the impression that this work is being 
done by Ulster women alone. Already the loyal women have 
organized in the South and West, and are sending their workers, 
distributing their literature, and are framing their petitions to 
Parliament. 

You may ask why Ulster women especially have come 
forward so unhesitatingly, and what are the principles which 
lie behind this decided action. Ulster women have organized 
and are prepared to continue the work which they have begun 
so well because under the Home Rule Bill those who repre- 
sent their interests will be permanently disfranchised ; because 
they consider that Ireland has prospered under the Union and 
will continue to prosper under the Union; and they refuse 
to cut themselves away from the great chain of social and 
democratic legislation which is their part and privilege while 
connected with Great Britain. They claim that for their 
advancement and for the best interests of Ireland they must 
have liberty to develop in their own way ; liberty of conscience 
and liberty of action, liberty of speech and liberty in the 
Press, all of which will be curtailed by a party the majority 
of whom are dutiful followers of the principles of the Roman 
hierarchy. Ulster women hold no intolerant views with regard 
to individual members of the Church of Rome and claim 
no ascendancy over them, but they are opposed to the inter- 
ference of that Church as a power in social affairs and in civil 
laws. They are not unmindful that recently two Roman 
decrees have been issued in Ireland, the “Ne Temere” and 
the “ Motu Proprio,” and these have been accepted there and 
have been acted upon. They therefore feel that they should 
investigate and keep in mind the principles of that foreign 
power, and should bear in memory the details of other 
doctrines which are still regarded as among the principles of 
that Church, 
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Quoting directly from the “ Vatican Decrees” of 1864, all those 
are anathematized or condemned by Rome who hold the following 
views :— 

(1) Those who maintain the liberty of the Press. (Cf. Ency- 
clical Letter of Pope Gregory XVI., 1831, and later of Pope 
Pius IX. in 1864.) 

(2) Or the liberty of conscience and of worship. (Cf. Encyclical 


of Pius IX., December 8th, 1864.) 

(8) Or the liberty of speech. (“Syllabus,” March 18th, 1861, 
and Encyclical of Pope Pius IX., 1864.) 

(4) Or those who contend that Papal decrees and judgments 
may without sin be disobeyed. (Pius IX., 1864.) 

(5) Or those who contend that in the conflict of laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, the civil law should prevail. (Syllabus Prop., xlii.) 

(6) Or that any method of instruction of youth, solely secular, 
may be approved. (Syllabus Prop., xlviii.) 

(7) Or that marriage not sacramentally contracted has a bind- 
ing force. (Syllabus Prop., lxxiii.) 

(8) Or that any other religion than the Roman religion may be 
established by a State. (Syllabus Prop., xxvii.) 

(9) Or that in “countries called Catholic” the free exercise of 
other religions may laudably be allowed. (Syllabus Prop., lxxviii.) 

(10) Or that the Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms with 
= Liberalism, and modern civilization. (Syllabus Prop., 

xX. 
Ulster Protestants must remember that all these anathemas 
are part of the principles of the Roman hierarchy, and they 
cannot but feel that no measure of liberty or justice would 
be dealt out to those whose duty it is to oppose such principles 
to the last. It seems an extraordinary thing that any Liberal 
or Radical can persuade himself that a Government conducted 
by a majority of people who are in duty bound to accept these 
beliefs could by any possibility be a Liberal Government. 

Such an administration could only retard the material 
prosperity of the country and put an effectual check on all 
spiritual progress. Those who would be doomed to remain 
a minority under this government would be bound in self- 
preservation to keep silent on every principle that affects 
spiritual progress and liberty of thought or else be compelled 
to spend their days in waging fierce warfare against it. Ulster 
women oppose this measure, not from any petty objection 
or from any smallness of ontlook, but because they 
believe the greatest principles in the world are at stake. 
They ask the English people to remember the history of the 
past and to open their eyes to the events which are taking 
place daily in their midst, due to the encroaching power of 
Rome in civil affairs. The Nonconformists of England and 
Scotland have been asleep at their posts, and it has required 
the sentries of Ulster to rouse them to a sense of their danger. 
May the call be the “ réveillé ” of Freedom and not the “ Last 
Post” of all that Protestants have held dear in the past, and 
for which our forefathers were prepared to die. “ Pro Christo, 
pro patrid, pro Civitate Dei” may well be our motto in the 
coming struggle.—I am, Sir, &c., An ULsteR Woman. 





THE REVIEW OF THE RESERVISTS IN HYDE 
PARK, JUNE 8ru, i912: A PERSONAL 
IMPRESSION. 

(To tue Eprror or rue “ Specraror.”’] 

S1rx,—As the Spectator, or its Editor personally, has been an 
active promoter, or originator, of the Veteran Reserve, I should 
like to tell you of my experience or impressions at our Parade 
before the King in Hyde Park on Saturday last as they 
appeared to a ranker like myself. The thing was glorious, 
simply splendid. The weather was a trifle variegated, but 
that mattered little, for storm or shine would have been just 
the same to us serious Britons. It was the spirit and the 
aspect of the men, and the reception that the crowds 
gave us, that gave the glory and the splendour, for it is a 
glorious and a splendid thing to think, and to know, 
and to see with one’s eyes, that on a Saturday 
afternoon, when we all want to go and play, 30,000 
serious men of middle age, out of London alone, will 
answer to the call of an entirely self-imposed duty—and this, 
too, in time of peace. If there had been an alarm or even 
a possibility of war, the thing would have been a matter of 
course; the 30,000, or whatever the exact number present may 
have been, would have been 300,000 at ten days’ notice. 
This is no empty boast, for it was proved as a fact just fifty 
years ago, when the first Volunteer force was formed on a 
distant rumour of possible foreign invasion. Our population, 


I suppose, is doubled now; the likely men for a reserve force 
have increased in number more than that proportionately, 
We are 


from sundry causes too long to detail here. 








at peace with all the world; we are good friends, thank God! 
with all our neighbours; and yet the mean streets, and the 
workshops, and the offices, and the fine houses of London alone 
have sent forth this respectable number of trained fighting 
men to show that they would be on the spot if the call should 
ever really come. That nineteen out of twenty of them were 
really useful and trained fighting men it was easy to see; many 
hundreds were two-medal and three-medal men ; if there was a 
grizzled beard here and there (the present writer, a Volunteer 
private of 1860-70, was one of them) possibly he has still a 
steady hand and eye with the rifle, and possibly he was right 
in thinking that if he was still fit for the deer-forest, or the 
grouse-moor, or the salmon-river he was not unfit for nilitary 
duty of sorts. 

We had a longish wait at the beginning, for we had to 
muster in Grosvenor Square at 3.30, and the King was not to 
be on the field till 6 p.m., but the time was far from wasted; 
we chatted together about the new drill and we surveyed each 
other ; all sorts and conditions of men, much variety of dress, 
coats of all shapes and colours, straw hats, billycocks, tweed 
caps, and shiny top-hats, but the right sort of heads and 
bodies underneath. A few of the heads when we took off our 
hats to cheer the King may have shown a bit of bald; but, 
after all, old heads have their uses, and the average age of 
the men on the ground is, as the facts show, just about 
forty, and unless I am wrong in my history the average age of 
the British soldiers at Corunna, Badajoz, and Waterloo was 
not younger than that. 

The streets of Mayfair were crowded as we marched through, 
and I think I saw in the faces of shop lads and middle-aged 
men, who were gazing at us as we passed along, an envious 
look which meant, “ Well, why shouldn’t I do that, too, when 
I have served in the Territorials for a few years, and when I 
can get a few hours away from work?” Why shouldn't they ? 
I hope they will, He will feel himself more of a man and a 
gentleman if he does. An hour before, when I was lunching 
with a friend at my club in Pall Mall, he said to me, “I 
believe°I am qualified. Iwas in the Volunteers at Oxford 
twenty years ago. Why shouldn’t I join?” 

The actual review in the Park, the inspection of the long 
lines by the King and by distinguished officers, the march- 
past, the break-up of the battalions, and the dismissal to our 
homes may be all commonplace enough to the conventional 
citizen, outwardly just an every-day sight to some; but under 
the surface some of us were up in the clouds—at least I know 
one who was. News, I fancied, had just come by wire that the 
enemy (we didn’t care who it was, French, or German, or 
Asiatic) had just effected a landing at Dover; their aeroplanes 
were floating above St. Paul’s, and we could hear the boom of 
13-inch guns from the coast of Kent. Most of us had 
never fired a shot in anger in our life; our hearths and homes 
had become to us as a heaven on earth; the gaudia certaminis, 
the joy of battle, was upon us. All would be well if the Reserve 
battalions were well filled!—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuarLes STEWART. 





A NATIONAL RESERVE FOR CANADA. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Specraton.”] 
S1r,—It will doubtless be of interest both to you and to your 
readers to hear that a branch of the National Reserve has 
been formed in this far-off post upon the Pacific coast. It came 
about in this way. Two old soldiers wished to form an associa- 
tion of their kind in the city, and there came to them two 
young journalists, also old Volunteer soldiers, who had similar 
ideas. These young men were responsible for calling 
a meeting of old service men, at which they expounded 
the aims of both movements, and succeeded in making 
a beginning. The mayor of the city was then approached 
and his support enlisted. Names are rolling in 
quite cheerily, and success seems to be assured, 
This, I think, is the first city in Canada to introduce the 
National Reserve movement, which perhaps is but fitting 
seeing that new things may come out of the West and that 
this city was founded by the sappers and miners of sixty 
years ago. Vancouver is beginning to stir itself in the 
matter, and we have received several inquiries from men 
living over there. There is an abundance of good material 
for the Reserve throughout the length and breadth of Canada, 





and I feel sure that in time we shall have a greater percentage 
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of the population enrolled than you have even in the Home- 
land. At least we shall aim at that.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hues SavaGe. 

New Westminster, British Columbia, 

May 20th, 1912. 

{We see no reason why Canada should not have a National 
Reserve of seventy thousand men, and we applaud the 
patriotism of the “ two old soldiers ” and the “ two young jour- 
nalists”"—an admirable juxtaposition. Canada may be sure 
that the movement will be watched here with the greatest 
interest and sympathy.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE TRADE UNION BILL. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “Sprcraror.”’) 
Srr,—We venture to ask you to let us set out the following 
strong objections to the Government's Trade Union (No. 2) 
Bill which is to come before the House of Commons this 
week :—(1) We believe that it involves compulsion to support 
political objects regardless of conscience of opinion. We 
agree with Mr. Asquith, who said before the last election 
that “there should be no compulsion on any trade-union 
members to support political objects.” (2) The safeguards 
against compulsion are wholly illusory. A “secret ballot” 
conducted by political partisans, who also count the votes and 
are to receive afterwards the signed declaration of those who 
claim exemption from payment towards the political expendi- 
ture of the officials, is the most patent travesty of the secrecy 
of the ballot. (3) We believe that those who desire to divert 
the organization and funds of trade unions from industrial to 
political purposes are a mere minority of the members. If 
this were not so, if the present union officials could obtain 
willing support, they would not be seeking these powers. 
(4) It is sought by this Bill to alter the law as laid down by 
the Osborne judgment. We believe that judgment to be 
sound in every aspect, particularly in so far as it leaves un- 
restricted the liberty of members of trade unions to support 
or not support the politics of their officials. (5) We regard 
this as much more than a trade-union matter only. Its spirit 
is contrary to the whole principle of our electoral system, 
which makes it an offence to interfere with an _ elector’s 
political views or to compel him to declare them. True 
representative government cannot rest upon compulsion, and 
this Bill, if it should become law, would necessarily tend to 
destroy the liberty of the subject, induce electoral corruption, 
and endanger all constitutional government.—We are, Sir, 
&e., 
Wiii1am CHance, Chairman of Committee. 
W. V. Coopgr, Hon. Secretary. 
The British Constitution Association, 11 Tothill Street, S.W. 





FOOD TAXES AND UNIONIST PROSPECTS. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “Srecraror.”’ | 
Sir,—After spending the last two weeks in North-West 
Norfolk I am not surprised at the result. Talking with a 
working man after one of our meetings he said to me: “It is 
an easy job criticising the Government, but what will you do 
if you get into power? You will tax our food and make it 
still harder for us to live.” Itis high time that the Unionist 
Party threw over any idea of food taxes. We want a policy, 
a programme to put before the people. Let our leaders drop 
Tariff Reform and give us something definite to put before 
the voters, otherwise another General Election will not give a 
Unionist majority sufficiently big to accomplish anything. 
The English voter doesn’t care twopence about Home Rule 
or Welsh Disestablishment. Old-Age Pensions and the 
Insurance Act come home to him. What have we Unionists 
to offer that man ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. OC. Norra. 
Great Yarmouth. 





IN PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 
(To rae Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—As Chairman of the Girls’ Friendly Society's Com- 
mittee for registry and inquiry work on the Continent I can 
testify to the importance of the warning given in Miss 
Frere’s letter to the Spectator on May 25th as to the dangers 
resulting from girls answering advertisements, especially for 
Continental posts, without sufficient inquiry, and also of the 
urgent necessity of meeting and protecting girls at ports and 
stations both at home and abroad. Our inquiry work has 





developed enormously of late, and this office is now widely 
known as a reliable medium for verifying Continental posts 
heard of through advertisements or in other ways. Our con- 
nexion and constant work with kindred societies for the pro- 
tection of young women and our numerous correspondents 
abroad enable us to obtain reliable information such as is not 
accessible to any ordinary registry agent or private inquirer. 
We are always most glad to give trustworthy information if 
referred to for it. 

We never allow a girl to go abroad to any post without 
giving her an introduction to, if possible, an English lady, or, 
if not, to a foreign lady belonging to one of the local societies 
with which we work. Thus any girl applying to us receives, 
not only the assurance that the post she is going to isa safe 
one, but is also provided with a friend in the place outside her 
employer’s household. Experience has shown the great value 
of this introduction. 

Many cases have actually passed through our hands 
proving the extreme danger of women and girls trusting, with- 
out verification, to the genuineness of advertisements in news- 
papers, and [ greatly wish the Press could devise some way to 
meet the difficulty. In one case a Belgian advertised in several 
London papers for an English teacher in a school of lan- 
guages in a German town. On investigation it was found 
that he had been the means of ruining several girls of various 
nationalities who had become acquainted with him through 
advertisements. We brought this case to the notice of the 
British Consul, who prosecuted the man, and he is now serving 
a well-deserved term of imprisonment. 

I can cite from our records the bare outline of four other 
cases among many traceable directly to advertisements. First, 
that of a man who advertised for a governess for a French 
family and asked applicants to meet him at Victoria Station. 
The head mistress of a school at which one of the applicants 
was engaged, not being satisfied, went herself to the station 
instead of the girl. The man gave a false address in Paris 
and the whole thing proved to be most dangerous. Another case 
was that of a Hungarian who advertised for secretaries to 
translate German plays into English—a very bad case. A 
third was ofa Russian family in the South of France, who 
proved to be Anarchists; and the fourth case is that of a man 
advertising a post in Brussels and giving a London address for 
interviews. The address in Brussels was a bogus one. 

Any one calling at this office will receive abundant proof 
of the need of all work of this kind, even in such matters as 
sending girls to schools or pensions abroad, being recognized, 
used, and supported by the public. “Prevention is better 
than cure,” and it is lack of funds alone which prevents our 
opening lodges and club rooms for British girls in many 
Continental cities. 

I may add that all women who are British subjects, of 
whatever rank or creed, and who are seeking employment on 
the Continent (whether members of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society or not), may, on payment of slightly higher fees, 
obtain the same information and help at this office as we 
supply to our own members. 

Lastly, the question of making the licensing of registries 
compulsory throughout the United Kingdom (to which Miss 
Frere also draws attention) is a most important point; and we 
would gladly add all the weight of our experience to impress 
its urgency on members of county councils. At present the 
Licensing Act of 1910 only affects the area controlled by the 
London County Council. Absolute proof exists that the mere 
registering of registries is useless, and if London remains the 
only place where a licence is enforced it will simply mean the 
shifting of the worst registries to places to which the Act 
does not apply. County councils could not devote their 
powers in any direction more useful to the public than in this 
matter of licences.—I am, Sir, &., 

G. M. Drxon Brown, 
Chairman of Registry and Inquiry Committee of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society in the Dioceses of 
Gibraltar and Northern and Central Europe, 
Continental Office of the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
10 Holbein Place, Sloane Square, London, 8.W. 


[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srectrator.’’] 
Srr,—I should be glad to express my great gratitude to you 
and your readers for the cordial response to my letter in the 
Spectator of May 25th. It is very encouraging that the amount 
(£70) to support one worker for one year at ports and stations 
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was sent within the week. This has been passed on to the 
International Guild of Service for Women, so that one 
worker will now soon be at work. There is also some £20 in 
hand towards a second worker. I would gladly receive any 
help (especially yearly subscriptions) to complete this second 
£70, for there still remain to be provided sizty workers 
urgently wanted at ports and stations where the value of their 
work is incalenlable. One lady has come forward with an 
offer of personal work, and there may be others who could 
help in this way—when trained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHERINE F. FRERE. 
67 Westbourne Terrace, W. 





DISESTABLISHMENT “BY AGREEMENT” 
IN SCOTLAND. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—The arguments in the article on Welsh Disestablishment 
in a recent number of the Spectator are so pertinent to the 
present ecclesiastical situation in Scotland that this fact must 
be my excuse for writing you. Forsome years negotiations for 
reunion have been proceeding between the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church, and Committees of the two 
Churches have met in conference from time to time. Until 
recently little progress was made, and seeing that the Church 
of Scotland is established, while the other conferring Church 
has abandoned the Establishment theory and is violently anti- 
Erastian, progress was hardly possible so long as each main- 
tained its distinctive principles. A few weeks ago the 
Established Church Committee, which was instructed “ to 
watch over and report,” made public a memorandum out- 
lining proposals for a basis of union of a far-reaching 
and, indeed, revolutionary character, amounting to something 
indistinguishable from Disestablishment. The memorandum 
was hailed in advance by the United Free Presbytery of 
Glasgow, which presumably had been made aware of its 
contents prior to publication, as heralding “ Disestablishment 
by Agreement.” The language of the memorandum is so 
studiously vague that its precise import in practice is not 
easy to be determined, but the following points hardly admit 
of dispute. The two Churches are to agree, if possible, on a 
Constitution which is to be submitted to Parliament “for 
recognition,” but nothing in the Constitution or in the Parlia- 
mentary “recognition” of it is to fetter the United Church’s 
freedom to modify the Constitution as and when thought fit. 
“Spiritual freedom,” ¢.e., unrestricted liberty to change the 
creed as and when thought fit, is also to be stipulated for. All 
the statutes establishing the Church and ratifying its Confes- 
sion of Faith are to be swept away by a repealing Act, and 
instead there is something to be called “recognition” put 
in its place, it being clearly expressed, however, in some 
statutory way that this “recognition” is not to imply any 
disparagement or non-recognition of other Churches. As 
regards the temporalities, the tithes (Scotéice “teinds”) are to 
be separated from the parishes with which they are at present 
associated, and on the land of which they are a burden, in 
order that they may be “pooled” and doled out by a central 
Commission or Committee wherever it is thought fit. Such, 
so far as one can make out, are the main provisions of the 
outlined scheme, and it is safe to say that, not only would the 
resultant Church cease to be the Church of Scotland as history 
has known it, but it would also be a novelty in ecclesiastical 
organizations.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. S. Provanp. 

|The scheme for union may be workable or not—on that 
point we pronounce no opinion—but it cannot be described 
as Disestablishment by Agreement. The recognized Church 
would be a National Church and the State would not be 
secularized. Pooling the tithes may be a good or bad arrange- 
ment, but it no more means disendowment or disestablishment 
than did the creation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and their “ pooling policy” in England.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CHARACTER OF KING EDWARD VII. 
(To rue Eprror or Tae “Spectaror,.”’] 
S1z,—It is not my wish to pretend to greater knowledge of 
the domestic life of our Royal Family than Sir 8. Lee’s 
informants. That would be absurd. But I cannot help 
thinking that your article on “The Character of King 
Edward VII.” does grave injustice to his parents, himself, 





and his tutors. I am one of the few survivors out of the 
class of eleven undergraduates who in the year 1861 used to 
meet the Prince of Wales twice a week in Charles Kingsley’s 
drawing-room to be lectured on the reigns of our British 
sovereigns from William III. to George IV. inclusive. I stil} 
regard those lectures as among the most stimulating hours of 
my life. 

If, as Sir S. Lee says, “history, the chief subject of 
study, was carefully confined to bare facts and dates, 
and fiction was withheld as demoralizing,” it is curious, to say 
the least, that Prince Albert “should have selected our great 
English novelist as his son’s instructor in his chief subject of 
study.” I can speak from personal knowledge when I say that 
Kingsley would indignantly have denied that it was difficult 
to interest his Royal Highness in his lessons. For this, how. 
ever, I would refer those of your readers who feel hurt at the 
fashion of criticising Queen Victoria as a “ gravely misguided” 
mother, to chapter xix. of Kingsley’s Life as written by Mrs. 
Kingsley. The Professor “was allowed perfect freedom 
of speech,” and the attention, courtesy, and intelligence of 
his royal pupil made him not only the Prince’s loyal but his 
most attached servant. 

Can any one imagine Kingsley conducting a course of 
lectures “confined to bare facts and dates”? I can only 
say that till I read Miss M. Bowen’s presentation of 
William III. I had never read since the year 1861 anything 
so full of life as I listened to in Fitzwilliam Street, Cam- 
bridge. You will believe me, Sir, when I say that we were 
not confined either to persons. The questions of Divine 
Right, of the Growth of the National Debt, of the Freedom 
of the Press, of Bribery at Elections, of the Right of 
Sovereigns to appoint Ministers or not against the choice 
of the Commons, of the Growth of our Empire, of the 
French Revolution (I only mention a few that I particularly 
remember), were treated exhaustively in the burning words 
of one of whom Max Miller has said that he was “ a poet and 
a moralist, a politician and theologian, and, before all, a 
friend and counsellor of young men.” In after years I have 
always loved to trace the effects of the training in which 
Mr. Herbert Fisher and General Bruce took so loyal and 


loving a part in the reign of his Majesty, and to thank God 
for the strong mutual affection between him and the author 


of “Two Years Ago” and “Westward Ho!” And if 
this letter should meet the eyes of any of my fellow- 
pupils I would appeal to them to call to mind the last 
lectures on the reign of George IV. and the Professor's final 
apostrophes at its conclusion when he said that “of the 
private life of that monarch he would not foul his mouth to 
speak.” 

PN, Sir; at Cambridge, at any rate, the Professor of Modern 
History was given a perfect freedom of speech, and he made 
use of the permission, with the result that he did interest his 
pupil in his lessons and at the same time secured his lifelong 
affection.—I am, Sir, &c., H. LeEr-WARNER, 

The Paddocks, Swaffham. 





RURAL HOUSING. 
[To THe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—It is satisfactory to learn that the President of the 
Local Government Board is bringing some pressure to bear 
upon local authorities in the matter of helping forward 
rural housing, for, unless my experience is singular, it is 
certainly needed. I belong to that class, far more numerous, I 
venture to think, than the President seems to imagine, who 
“try to do a little themselves.” A few years ago I managed, 
with some difficulty, to buy a row of miserable tumble-down 
hovels—one had tumbled down—unfit to put a dog in, and, as 
I had reason to know afterwards, infested with vermin. I 
served notices on the tenants as soon as I was able, but 
before I could get them out I was bailed before the magis- 
trates as the owner of property unfit for human habitation. 
The charge was perfectly true, only one could not help 
wondering why this condition of the property had not been 
discovered a dozen years before. A friend of mine suggested 
that the former owners were not worth powder and shot. It 
may perhaps be interesting to add that the purchase and 
rebuilding of these cottages, which amounted to more than 
£1,300, are valued by the Inland Revenue for increment pur- 
poses at £720. In another village in which 1 am interested 
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some of the cottagers are badly off for drinking water, and 
I asked the County Council whether they would undertake to 
maintain a well if I built one upon a piece of my own land 
and conveyed it as a gift to the village. The Council evidently 
had bigger things to attend to, and simply told me to consult 
the Parish Council. This council does not concern itself 
about the water supply, but has been busy lately in passing 
a resolution to adopt the Libraries Act with the intention of 
building a public library. A penny rate produces £8 a year. 
—I am, Sir, &<., Wm. LANCASTER. 





OXFORD HOME-STUDENTS. 
[To tue Epiror oF tue “Srrerator.”’) 

Stzn,—We venture to lay before you the special claims which 
the Society of Oxford Home-Students has upon the generosity 
of the friends of women’s education. The Society has been 
in. existence for over thirty years, and has recently received 
recognition from the University. Though it is under the 
control of the University, it has no share in its endowments, 
and is not provided with a salary for the Principal, nor with 
the means of meeting the necessary expenses of administration. 
So far it has been dependent almost entirely on unpaid work, 
freely and gladly given, but it is not likely that the Delegates 
for Women Students, who are responsible for the appointment 
of a Principal, will be able to find a suitable successor 
to the present holder of the office unless they can 
guarantee a sufficient salary. The Principal has at present 
under ber charge over 100 students, and arranges for 
their residence and education. Many of these students are 
very poor and cannot afford a college education ; some are 
unable or unwilling to leave their parents or relations in or 
near Oxford; others have been members of Universities in 
our colonies, in the United States, or in foreign countries. 
The students pay, if they are taking the full course, on an 
average, fees higher than those of the ordinary undergraduate, 
and much higher than those paid by the men non-collegiate 
students. The Committee make no profit on their board and 
lodging, and are now issuing an appeal for donations for the 
first time. It would be very hard to put all the cost of 
administration upon the students and to raise their terminal 
dues sufficiently to meet the amount required, and it would 
seriously affect the work the Society is doing in providing 
women students with an inexpensive University education 
carried out uuder proper guidance and supervision. 

The Committee accordingly desire to establish an Endow- 
ment Fund, the interest on which could be applied to payment 
of at least a part of the Principal's salary, and they earnestly 
appeal for help to all friends of Women’s Education. 

Donations may be sent to the Chairman, Professor Geldart, 
All Souls College, Oxford ; the Principal, Mre. A. H. Johnson, 
5 South Parks Road, Oxford; or the Treasurer, Mrs. H. A. 
Prichard, 6 Linton Road, Oxford; or may be paid into the 
London County and Westminster Bank, Oxford Branch, to 
the account of the Society of Oxford Home-Students’ Endow- 
ment Fund.—We are, Sir, &., 

W. M. Getpart, Chairman. 
Auice M. Bruce. 
A. J. CARLYLE. 
F, pe ZuLvuerta. 
CHaRLortTs B. Green. 
Nora E. MacMunn. 
RacHaxt Poorer. 

June 1912. 


Mase H. Pricwarp. 
Outwen Rufs. 

C. Grant Roperrson. 
Annis M.A. H. Roours. 
Hiipa AInLtey WaLKEr. 
W. Wagner. 

H. H. Wituiams, 





DEMOCRATIC SNOBBISHNESS. 
(To rux Epirom oF Tum “Sractaton,”’) 
Srr,—Three days before the conclusion of a voyage from 
India in the P. & O. ss. ‘Mongolia,’ from which I recently 
landed at Plymouth, I was surprised at being asked to fill up 
& paper giving various particulars about myself, in accordance 
with the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906. I have made the 
voyage on six previous occasions, but have never been asked 
to give these particulars before, possibly because I have left 
the boat at Marseilles and returned to England overland. So 
it appeared to me that the collection of these particulars was 
a mere form. I was therefore all the more annoyed to find 
that a distinction was made between first- and second-class 
passengers, for there was a footnote to the paper saying that 
“first saloon passengess are not required to state age or 
occupation.” I personally have no objection to stating my 











age and occupation, but I do object to distinction of this 
sort being made under a Government which professes demo- 
cratic principles, and I should have persevered in my refusal 
to fill in the particulars had not the captain put a politely 
worded notice on the board saying that the company, as well 
as the passengers, were liable to a fine of £20 if these details 
were not given. My object in writing this letter is to draw 
the attention of the public to this curious example of 
favouritism based on a money qualification.—I am, Sir, &., 
Bertua 8. Fow er. 


Gastard House, Corsham, Wilts. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
(To rae Epitor or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—It may interest your correspondent, Mr. A. Smythe 
Palmer, to know that Bengali Hindus exclaim not only bap re- 
bap, but o md@ go! Such cries are natural in a land where the 
traditional “ joint family” of Hindu law provides the strongest 
of social ties. The tenth chapter of Mrs. Knight’s transla-~ 
tion of B. C. Chatterjea’s novel,“ The Poison Tree,” shows 
delightfully how strong parental love is in India and why a 
Hindu’s regard for his mother rivals a Frenchman’s filial. 
devotion.—I am, Sir, &e., J.D. A. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 
[To rus Epiror or tas “ Sprecrator,”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “Thormanby” may like to know’ 
that as late as June 3rd a nightingale could have been heard 

in full song at almost any hour of the day on Wimbledon 

Common. I heard him first on April 20th. This morning he 

sang a snatch as I passed—just the momentary outburst that 

a nightingale will sometimes give after the young are hatched. 

I wonder whether his brood had survived that drenching 

downpour of rain all yesterday and last night. It must have 

been fatal to many young birds, I fear. There have been four 

nightingales in song on Wimbledon Common this spring. One 

of them was close to the Beverley Brook. He seldom sang by day, 

but at night, Iam told, his song could be heard by the dwellers 

in the houses close to Robin Hood’s Gate, at the entrance to 

Richmond Park. I am a member of the London Committee 

of the Wimbledon Common Extension Fund. Perhaps if 

those of your readers who are bird-lovers—and they must be 

many—knew how rich in bird-life is the land which we are 

trying to save from the builder they would help. This 

year alone, on land which is actually threatened, or 

adjoining it, I have seen red-backed shrikes, tree. 

sparrows, reed-buntings, green and greater spotted wood- 

peckers, tree-pipits, marsh-tits, and wagtails. Lapwings 

have, I think, nested on some of the fields which are 
in danger, forI have watched them swooping and crying 

for many weeks this spring. At the edge of the common 

close to the meadows of Kingston Vale, and close to where- 
the houses will be built, if we cannot save the open space, 

wood wrens nest among the bracken, and blackcaps and garden 

warblers abound. Some weeks ago I saw a little flock of 

lesser redpoles among the birch trees close by. The lesser- 
whitethroat sings all day in the thorn bushes by the brook, 
and the turtle-dove came early in May and no doubt stays to 

nest. If the builder is allowed to cover the Vale with rows of 
houses we shall never again hear a nightingale by Beverley 
Brook, and shrikes and whitethroate, lapwings and skylarks, 
will be driven away.—I am, Sir, &c., J. BR. 





[To tux Eprron ov tus “ Srectaton.”’] 
Srr,—The instructive letter by “ Thormanby ” in the Spectator 
of June 8th reminds me that at a gathering of college 
students lately it was stated by some of those present that 
they had heard the nightingale in two of the six northern 
counties of England—far beyond the geographical limit of the 
Trent usually assigned to the bird—and by another that he 
had heard the bird's notes in the neighbourhood of Wrexham, 
in North Wales. It would be interesting if some of the 
readers of the Spectator could testify whether they have ever 
heard the bird in regions north of the Trent or west of the 
upper regions of the Severn. I well remember the excitement, 
some twenty-five years ago, in a college in one of these areas 
beyond the pale when the nightingale was said to stir the air 
with his harmony on several nights; but it was discovered 
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that a townsman on mischief bent had too successfully “ imi- 
tated the lay.” 

Is it not true that Coleridge was the first poet who accurately 
characterized the song of the nightingale as a “ merry ” one in 

“Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes ”’ ? 

It has been said, by Mr. H. B. George and Dr. Hadow, that 
no one who has heard the nightingale with an unprejudiced 
ear “can doubt that the main note of his song is an intense, 
overpowering rapture of delight—the fullest expression of 
unalloyed happiness that the whole world of nature contains.” 
Yet for many centuries the poets not only attributed the 
song to the henh-bird, but declared it to be plaintive and 
melancholy. 

Oue cannot help recollecting an incident in the itinerary 
through Wales made by Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when, accompanied by the versatile Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Archdeacon of Brecon, he preached the crusade in 1188, The 
expedition has been immortalized by Giraldus in his “ Itine- 
rarium Kambriae.” Giraldus, it may be said by the way, was, 
among his versatile qualities, a keen naturalist and an observer 


| 

BOOKS FOR THE N.W. MOUNTED POLICE. 

— [To tHe Eprtor ov rue “Spxctator.’’} 
Sin,—Referring to the appeai for books for the al * 
Mounted Police at Regina, Canada, which ao h in ~ us 
of June 8th, may I beg all persons who send contributiong of 
literature for this object to the Victoria League, Hudson’s Depog 
tory, Wilton Road, S.W., kindly to earmark each pedingn 
For North-West Mounted Police? The name and address of sende 
should be enclosed in order that the safe receipt of the gifts ; 
be acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &., Marion E. Wintta, 


Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, Westminster, 3.W. Hon. Sec, 





THE BLAKE SOCIETY. 
To tux Epitog oy tus “ Srgcratox.’’] 
Sin,—The Blake Society, the principal object of which is to 
bring together the admirers of William Blake, the poet-painter 
has been formed. The meetings will be held in London, at 
Chichester, and at Feltham.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THomas Waieur, Secretary, 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 





of nature. After traversing nearly the whole of Wales 
the Archbishop was greatly fatigued as he toiled among 
the hills of Carnarvonshire, where, as William Watson 
sang “The mountains sit together and talk with heaven,” 
and Giraldus tells us how “the Archbishop, to rest himself 
and recover his breath, sat down on an oak which had been 
torn up by the violence of the winds, and relaxing into a 
pleasantry highly laudable in a person of his approved 
gravity "—a truly Giraldian touch—* thus addressed his at- 
tendants: ‘Who amongst you in this company can now 
delight our wearied ears with whistling ?’ which is not easily 
done by people out of breath. He affirming that he could, if 
he thought fit, the sweet notes are heard, in an adjoining 
wood, of a bird which some said was a woodpecker and others, 
more correctly, an aureolus.... Some persons having re- 
marked the nightingale was never heard in this country, the 
Archbishop, with a significant smile, replied, ‘The nightingale 
followed wise counsel and never came into Wales, but we, un- | 
wise counsel, who have penetrated and gone through it.’”—I 
am, Sir, Xe., L. J. Roperts. 
Ceinvan, Llandudno. 





“RUDE” HEALTH. 
[To Tux Eprror or Tus “ Srecraror.”’ | 
Srr,—The above phrase comes to us from the Latin “cruda 
salus,” the initial “c” in “cruda” being dropped by phonetic 
licence. That adjective, in the sense of “ young,” “ vigorous,” 
“unimpaired,” is also applied to old age when still possessed of 
these attributes. Virgil, referring to Charon, the ferryman 
of the underworld, describes him (‘‘ Ain.” vi. 304) as 
“Jam senior; sed cruda deo viridisque senectus.” 
Tacitus (“ Agr.” 29) has a reminiscence of Virgil in his de- 
scription of the host of Galgacus as consisting of young men 
and also of those who enjoyed a “ cruda ac viridis senectus.” 
Silius Italicus (v. 569} applies the epithet “cruda” to the | 
“spirit ” (mens) with which the warrior goes into action :-— 
“In arma 
Ille quidem cruda mente et viridissimus ibat.” 
In the same sense (George Buchanan, in a memorable poem, 
alludes to “ cruda salus.”’ In none of these passages would 
“rude” (meaning rudis) be appropriate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Florence. J. P. Sreetze, MD. 








“ FORECASTED.” 


{To rar Epiror or tHe “Spscrator.”’} 

S1r,—In a review of a book by Mrs. Fuller Maitland in 
your issue of June Ist the following sentence is quoted: 
“My idea of a bore is a being whose utterances can always 
be forecasted.” Is not the participle “forecasted” a mon- 
strosity ? I once came across it in manuscript—in a paper 
written by a very able man of business—but never before, 
I think, in print. Gnomic sayings in the style affected by 
Mrs. Maitland ought surely to be models of verbal correct- 
ness. As she evidently did not, when framing her definition 
of a “bore,” “forecast” any criticism of this kind, she will 
not, I am glad to think, regard this letter as proof that the 
writer himself is a “bore” of the worst description—I am, 
Sir, X&c., Cuartes LLEWELYN Davigs. 

14 Barton Street, Westminster, 8.W, 








agreement with the views therein capressed cr with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inzertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





HOUSEHOLD GODS. 


Tue Baby takes to her bed at night 

A one-eyed rabbit that once was white ; 

A watch that came from a cracker, [ think; 
And a lidless inkpot that never held ink. 
And the secret is locked in her tiny breast 
Of why she loves these and leaves the rest. 


And I give a loving glance as I go 
To three brass pots on a shelf in a row; 
To my grandfather's grandfather's loving-cup 
And a bandy-legged chair 1 once picked up. 
And I can't, for the life of me, make you see 
Why just these things are a part of me! 
J. H. Macnarr. 








ART. 
-— wm 
PUBLIC PICTURES. 
In recent years there have been signs and portents that with 
the increasing consciousness (for good or evil) of English art 
has come the desire of our younger artists to participate more 


| freely in the national life by the expression of their mission— 


if that word has not kept too much good company—in public 
places. Possibly the coming of the flat system and the 
decrease in scale of the English town house, which has 
reduzed the subject picture at the Royal Academy from the 
ten-footer of Clive Newcome’s day to the chocolate-box size 
of Mr. Sims’s latest works, has made it clear to our artists 
that the day of the public picture in private life is over in 
England, and that they must eitber restrict their art to the 
“private precious thing” that the modern collector desires, or 
break into decorative life the walls and panels of our public 
and semi-public buildings that have stood so grey and dead 
since the Renaissance. All the genius of Alfred Stevens and 
G. F. Watts was unavailing to convince England that pictorial 
art might appear in public, but their efforts now are being 
felt, and the blunders of the generation that set its face agamst 
them are teaching their lessons, and things are now becoming 
easier for those who would seek to bring art, not to the 
market, but to the market-pluce. An earnest of this is now 
to be seen (and should not be missed) at Crosby Hall 
in its new site on the Chelsea Embankment near the foot 
of Beaufort Street. The exhibition there consists of designs 
for a series of competitions and a very remarkable collection 
of decorations: and sketchea by Millais, Stevens, Ford Madox 
Brown, Puvis de Chavannes, and Albert Moore, and by euch 
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living artists as Mr. John Sargent, Mr. William Strang, Mr. 
Anning Bell, and Mr. Walter Crane. The committee respon- 
sible for the exhibition is a far-seeing and influential one, 
including, as it does, Mr. D. S. MacColl, Mr. Charles Aitken, 
Mr. Sargent, Professor Sadler, Professor Lethaby, Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Edmund Davis, and 
Dr. Kimmins. They have inspired various public-spirited 
rsons and institutions to offer prizes for suitable decora- 
tions for their walls, and when one remembers how Watts 
was refused permission by the London and North Western 
Railway to decorate Euston Station hall at his own expense it 
js clear that either the spirit of the time has changed or that 
the committee has miraculous powers of persuasion—possibly 
a little of both. 
If the designs sent in do not impress one as representative 
of the best that the younger London artists of the time have to 
offer, they certainly show that spirited ideas of decoration and 
decent draughtsmanship are not uncommon. Mr. Augustus 
John, among his achievements, has fired the mind of our art 
students with a sense of the primitive basis of things, of 
simplified drapery, common yet noble in effect, and in the 
subordination of everything to gesture. In the cartoons for 
the three panels in the Dublin National Gallery for which Sir 
Hugh Lane offers a prize of £100 each the most ambitious 
designs occur, A very capable composition of The Meeting 
of Cuchullin and Emer by “Celt,” which would have been 
improved by a strongly coloured background, a weaker but 
more beautifully drawn composition of The Wooing of 
Emer by “Emot,” and a brilliant, strongly contracted 
design of- Deirdre and Naisi by “ Every Cloud has a Silver 
Lining,” are all stalwart attempts on their subjects. The most 
imaginative ideas, however, are in the smaller cartoons by 
“King Arthur,” with three figures with wild black hair, and 
in the streaming idea of figures and rushing clouds by 
“Paint Bender.” However, in some examples on the other 
side of the hall we see how easily the strangeness and force 
of a design on a small scale may become rather flatulent on 
« big scale. The designs for the dining-room in Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell's factory which give the artists an incentive to 
look freshly into modern life show most originality, ‘“ Wage- 
Earner’s” compositions of labelling bottles and making 
pickles revealing a very entertaining convention of straight 
lines, especially in the high lights on the girls’ “ waved” hair. 
Other designs are for decorations for a village hall in Berk- 
shire, a school at Sutton Valence, and the vestibule of 
Middlesex Hospital; for London County Council schools and 
ror Mr. Lutyens’ beautiful Church of St. Jude's in the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. This exhibition and its objects 
are certainly worth the attention and support of all who care 
seriously for the development of our art. J. B. 








BOOKS. 
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ORMONDE.* 
Tue later Stuarts had above all monarchs in our history the gift 
of inspiring a loyalty which neglect and treachery could not 
destroy. Of the three great servants of the two Charleses, 
Montrose, Clarendon, and Ormonde, the last is in many ways 
the most remarkable, for his patience endured greater rebuffs 
fora longer period than it would be easy to parallel. For 
fifty years he was crushed under the burden of immense and 
thankless duties. He governed a country with little assist- 
ance, spent his great fortune for his master, took every known 
risk, and at the end found himself slighted in favour of 
some feather-brained Court upstart. But he never soured, 
like Clarendon; he waited his time, and when that came 
eounted it sufficient reward to take up the same weary 
burden again. Ormonde is the model public servant, a 
marvel to his friends and foes, an Aristides in whom justice 
never narrowed humanity. It was a happy thought to rescue 
80 great a story from the interminable folios of Carte and 
tell it with due perspective and in the spirit of scientific 
history. Lady Burghclere bas brilliantly succeeded in her 
task. She has made a living and fascinating human being out 
of the stately Cavalier. Incidentally she has provided us with 
avery full and judicious history of the times, for she does 
not stint her background. With wide knowledge and the 


proper enthusiasm of the biographer she unravels the maze of 
intrigue, financial, military, and religious, in which Ormonde 
lived his life. Her manner of writing could hardly be 
bettered. It is always vivid and interesting, clear and well- 
proportioned, and it never lacks that agreeable undercurrent 
of humour which a period so topsy-turvy demands. 

The Ormondes had little cause to love the Stuarts. In her 
preliminary sketch of the family Lady Burghclere shows how 
James I. plundered the house of Butler, and it was only the mar- 
riage of James Ormonde with Lady Elizabeth Preston that re- 
united the patrimony. The future Duke received an indifferent 
schooling, and, as his biographer says, all through his life 
loved books “ with the pathetic passion of the self-taught.” He 
was a man of an iron constitution and great physical strength, 
riding once from Edinburgh to London in three days, and 
even in middle age delighting in swimming the Rhine where 
it flows strongest. Cromwell thought him from his portrait 
“more like a huntsman than a soldier,” and there was always 
a pleasant spice of the country gentleman in him, the lover of 
hawking, and the resolute improver of the breed of partridges. 
But his life was to have little leisure for field sports. He began 
his Irish career under the rule of Strafford, and from that 
great man had his first lesson in statesmanship. Strafford as 
an economist was far in advance of his age, and Ormonde 
may have learnt from him some of those sound views on 
national credit which marked his later career. It was 
Strafford’s dying request that Ormonde should inherit his 
Garter. But in one respect the two men differed widely. 
Ormonde had none of Strafford’s high-handed absoluteness, 
He had almost a Whig respect for legality and constitutional 
decorum, and preferred the safe slow way in public affairs to the 
most brilliant short cut. His mettle was soon to be tried, for in 
the year of Strafford’s death came the outbreak of the Irish 
rebellion. He was given the chief command, but was 
hampered by the authority of the Lords Justices at Dublin. 
His position was difficult, for he numbered many friends and 
kinsmen in the rebel camp, and he was far too conscious of 
the difficulties of the case to do the bloodthirsty will of 
Parsons and his friends. Lady Burghclere gives us am 
admirable account of that tragic time when families were 
divided and an honest man must needs have had qualms 
about which way the road of honour ran. In the beginning 
of 1644 Ormonde became Lord-Lieutenant, and set out on his 
hopeless task of combining discipline with toleration, the 
rights of the Catholic with the claims of the Protestant 
immigrants, the needs of Ireland with the necessities of the 
King’s service. “I know,” wrote Charles, “that I impose a 
very hard task upon you, but if God prosper me, you shall be 
a happy and glorious subject, and if otherwise, you shall 
perish nobly and generously with him and for him who is your 
constant, faithful friend.” Ormonde asked no better 
alternatives. This is not the placeto enter into the details of the 
rebellion and what followed, the insane intrigues of Glamorgan, 
the mischief wrought by the Papal Nuncio, the months of con- 
fused fighting, till on July 29th, 1646, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
on his own responsibility, proclaimed peace. It was a short 
truce, for the Nuncio was soon astir. “For all his royalist 
sympathies,” says Lady Burghclere, “the Cavalier Marquis 
preferred the rule of the Roundhead to that of Rinuccini.” 
He surrendered Dublin to the Parliamentary Commissioners 
and went to England. He returned soon to Ireland and drew 
moderate men to him, but the execution of the King made all 
thought of terms with the Parliament impossible. Ormonde 
now held Ireland for King Charles, but the dregs of the 
Nuncio’s party made union difficult. It was not hard for 
Cromwell to ride rough-shod over a land so split into jealous 
sects. In the end of 1650 Ormonde joined the English Court 
in France, where for ten years he endured the genteel beggary 
of the exile. It is recorded that his good humour was always 
in pleasing contrast to Clarendon’s irascibility. 

The Restoration brought a dukedom and a fresh tenure of the 
Irish Viceroyalty. The new Irish problem was not easier than 
the old. The Catholic landowners were aggrieved by the Crom- 
wellian land settlement, but that business could not be undone 
without setting all parties in Britain by the ears. As Ormonde 
put it in a phrase which must often bave occurred to his 
successors: “‘ There must be discoveries of a new Ireland, for 
the old will not serve to satisfy these engagements.” He did 





"© The Life of Jamea, First Duke of Ormond, 1610-1088. By Lady Burghelere. 
2v0ls, London: John Mecmy. PRs. net. | we 





his best to be fair to all parties in the dispute, and reaped the 
reward of honesty in very general abuse. The Catholics, 
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led by the Talbots, accused him of anti-Irish bias, while the 
Protestants charged him with Papistry. The muddle was 
increased by the ruinous economic policy of England in 
forbidding the export of Irish cattle—a foolish step which 
harmed the larger country, since before 1663 Ireland im- 
ported annually £210,000 worth of English goods, and by 
1672 only £20,000. In 1669 the intriguers of Whitehall pre- 
vailed, and Ormonde was recalled. He had already been the 
subject of the famous desperado Colonel Blood’s attentions, 
and presently, with the connivance of Buckingham, he was 
kidnapped by the same gentleman and narrowly escaped 
an unofficial hanging at Tyburn. Five years later the fall of 
Buckingham brought him again to the Irish Viceroyalty. ‘he 
House of Stuart always turned to Ormonde when their skies 
grew overcast. He had to contend with the backwash of 
the Popish Plot, and because he showed a humanity and 
common sense of which eontemporary England seemed 
bereft he earned the persecution of the so-called Whigs who 
followed Shaftesbury. From the time when he entered 
public life almost to his dying day he hed scarcely a 
moment’s ease. He toiled mightily for his King and his 
unfortunate country of Ireland. Happily his domestic life, 
though not without its sorrows, was always a private reserve 
of felicity. His wife was one of the great women of her 
age—cheerful, capable, indomitable, a true comrade for a 
soldier. His eldest son, Ossory, was the most popular 
man of his day, beloved equally by the Court and the people. 
A gallant fighter, he was offered high command by 
Louis XIV., and seems to have been the only man who 
stirred the chilly affections of William of Orange. He was the 
most joyal of sons, and from his early death Ormonde 
never quite recovered. He died himself at the age of seventy- 
eight, just on the eve of the Great Revolution. 

Ormonde was not a genius in statecraft like Strafford or 
Cromwell, or a great soldier like Montrose. He was a 
‘competent general in the field and a man of sterling good 
sense, but his power lay rather in his character than in his 
intellect. In an age of corruption and self-seeking he gave 
‘the world an example of perfect honesty of purpose. He held 
‘to his thankless job, asking no other reward than the approval 
of his own heart. But he had none of the finicking prudery 
of some honest men. He had a kind of noble oppor- 
tunism for his creed; if he could not get the best he would be 
content with the next best; his view, like that of his great 
countryman, the Duke of Wellington, was that at all costs 
the King’s government must be carried on. His loyalty was 
like Montrose’s, a kind of spiritual noblesse oblige—some- 
thing far too deep and perfect to be killed by the faults 
of the Sovereign. He wore the same coat and hat as 
Charles I. to the day of his death, a reverence paid less 
to the King than to the Butler conception of honour. In an 
age of petty fears Ormonde showed a constant magnanimity 
far too great, indeed, to be wise. And at a time when fine 
gentlemen were restless and self-seeking he showed an 
uncanny patience. He could see all that be had built tumbled 
about his ears, and uncomplainingly set to work to build it 


»up again. He is not the only great man who broke his heart 
~over the problem of Ireland, but no other ever brought to the 


‘task such complete nobility of character, such masculine good 
sense, and such heroic fortitude. 

Two small mistakes might be corrected in a new edition. 
In vol. i., p. 523, to talk of Monk “ fording the Coldstream ” is 
curious, that being the name of a town and not of any stream 
or ford. In vol. ii., p. 183, “ Highlands” should be “ Low- 
lands,” Blood’s activities having been confined to the South of 
Scotland. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME.* 
Tux practical mind of the average Englishman, secure in the 
protection of a competent and incorruptible bench, a mag- 
nificently manned and organized police force, and a criminal 
law which he has come to regard as hardly less sacred than 
the Scriptures, is apt to look upon the interminable warfare 
of foreign criminologists as mildly ridiculous if not posi- 








* (1) Criminal Psychology. By Hans Gross. Translated by Horace M. 
Kallen. [17s. net.! (2) Modern Theories of Criminality. By C. B. de Quiros, 
Translated by A. de Salvio. (14s. net.] (3) Crime: its Causes and Remedies. 
By C. Lombroso. Translated H. P. Horton. [l6s. net.) (4) The Indi- 
vidualization of Punishment. By RB. Saleilles. Translated by R. S. Jastrow. 
(166. net.) All published in William Heinemann’s ‘‘ Modern Criminal Science 
Series.""——(5) The Criminal and the Community. By Dr, J. Devon. London: 
John Lane. 6s. net.) 





tively harmful. None the less it cannot be gainsaig 
that the professors of this much-abused science have jp 
late years widely and powerfully affected the thought ang 
practice of Europe, so powerfully indeed that even our own 
code has not escaped their influence, but has embodied in the 
Probation of Offenders Act 1907 and those parts of 8 Ed. VIL, 
c. 59, which provide for the reformation of young offenders 
and the prolonged detention of habitual criminals, methods 
begotten of this same science and directly in contradiction 
of the established policy of our law. It would be no bad 
thing, therefore, if Englishmen (whose system in many ways 
fails sadly of perfection) were to acquire a somewhat deeper 
knowledge of the tendency of foreign opinion in thege 
matters, and the enterprise of Mr. Heinemann in adapt. 
ing the “Modern Criminal Science” Series for the English 
student has at last given him an excellent opportunity of 
so doing. This series owes its existence to the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, one of the principal 
objects of which is to make accessible to the English-speaking 
peoples the most important modern works in foreign languages 
on this most important subject. The first four volumes whick 
their labours have produced fully justify the undertaking, and 
it is to be hoped that the series will find many readers. The 
first volume of the list, Professor Gross’s Criminal Psychology, 
though perbaps the most interesting of the whole series to 
the layman, is not of so much importance to the English 
student as are its successors. In this book the author, who ag 
a police magistrate and a professor of criminal law at Graz 
has both academic qualifications and practical experience, 
attempts a task truly heroic. His work is, indeed, no less 
than a treatise on the powers, limitations, and aberrations of 
the human mind as displayed in the giving of legal 
testimony. He approaches the subject from the point 
of view of the judge—the judge that is under a 
foreign system of law where the bench plays to a 
large extent the parts of judge, jury, and counsel. It is 
for this reason that the book is not likely to be of much 
service to English practitioners, who are accustomed toa 
system in which the different functions are divided. None 
the less the writer is at once so learned a psychologist and so 
keen a student of human nature that there is no one who 
would not benefit from a careful study of this closely packed 
volume. With many of his conclusions—notably some of 
those regarding the differentiation of the male and 
female mind—one would be tempted to disagree, but 
all are the fruit of a sane judgment, of wide study 
and close application. If one might venture on a general 
criticism it would be that the author is apt to forget the 
immediate object of his work and to launch into studies on 
Hume's “Scepticism,” Mill’s “Science of Logic, on the 
Theories of Probability, Chance, and Causation,” so intricate 
as rather to obscure the real issue. From a practical point of 
view probably the most valuable parts of the book are those 
dealing with sense perceptions, the mechanism of thinking, 
the memory, the will, the expression of emotion (where he 
draws largely on Darwin), and kindred subjects. 

The remaining three books of the series all deal from one 
point of view or another with the causation and remedy of 
crime. The two subjects are, of course, closely connected, 
though capable of separate treatment, and indeed it 
is to changed views on the causation of crime that 
the recent changes in systems of punishment owe their 
origin. It was Cesare Lombroso who, whatever we may 
think of his actual conclusions, with the publication in 
1876 of his L’Uomo Delinquente, first set the world thinking. 
One of Lombroso’s latest works is included in the series 
now under review, and shows that he himself came at the 
end of his life to recognize that the belief which had 
dominated his early labours was, if not actually false, 
at any rate largely exaggerated. That belief was, as is 
well known, the conviction that the criminal is a distinct 
species of humanity, an anachronism, an accidental reversion 
to an ancestral type. The theory raised a storm of opposition 
and a counter storm of support. In the conflict which ensued 
it has, as a solution of the problem, practically disap- 
peared; but it has borne fruit none the less, The con- 
troversy set people pondering as to what is in fact 
the meaning and cause of crime. Beccaria and our 
own Maudsley—not to mention others—bad attacked the pro- 
blem before but without arousing the world’s sympathy. It 
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now became one of the problems of the hour. A hundred 
different answers were found to it, the most complete of all 
being, probably, that of Ferri, which is called by students the 
«Theory of Factors.” This theory divided the causes of crime 
into three classes—individual or anthropological, physical or 
natural, and social. Soores of other explanations were sug- 
gested during the controversy, the course of which is 
excellently set out in Sefior de Quiros’ volame. The physio- 
Jogists pinned their faith now on epilepsy, now on nerve 
weaknesses, now on degeneration (which Lombroso himself came 
to regard as a cause of his “ atavism ”’); while, on the other side, 
those who looked for a social origin found it now in an in- 
ability of the individual to adapt himself to the requirements 
of society, now in the opposite and obscure doctrine of 
“ segregation,” now in parasitism, now in the extreme 
Socialist view that crime is due to the criminal law, being in 
fact the reaction of the oppressed against a law which has 
been invented by the ruling classes to buttress their own 
unearned superiority. One need not go into these various 
theories in detail. No one of them is a complete explanation, 
though probably each of them contains some modicum of 
truth, and science is able now to sift them and take the 
residuum of each. 

The progress of this assimilation is clearly shown in the 
work of Lombroso which this series includes. The author, 
it is true, still regards the “organic” or anthropological 
factor as accounting for 40 per cent. of existing crime, 
but two-thirds of his book are devoted to the analysis of 
other influences. Thus he shows clearly the effect pro- 
duced upon the curve of crime by variations of tempera- 
ture, climate, soil, and race. He shows that civilization, 
while decreasing the degree of crime, does not decrease 
its quantity, but substitutes new forms of deliction for the 
old. The action and interaction of density of population, 
poverty, and alcoholism are also discussed with an astonishing 
wealth of statistics, the use of which is, on the whole, both 
sane and discriminating, and the whole book presents a view 
of the world’s criminality which is not to be gained from any 
other work in our language. 

A consideration of the teachings of modern research shows 
the following conclusions. The criminal world, it is alleged, 
is made up of criminal lunatics, a few congenital criminals 
{probably it would be difficult to put the number too low), a 
considerable number of persons who have a tendency to crime 
which may be, and too often is, excited and confirmed by 
external influences, a number of persons with a less strong 
tendency whom one may call “occasional criminals,” and 
a few whom we may with Ferri describe as “emotional 
criminals.” Obviously this classification, if accepted—we 
must not be held to do so, however—will have considerable 
influence on the punishments which we are to employ to 
counteract crime, and, indeed, it may be said that penology is 
already in the melting-pot. 

The most permanent result of Lombroso’s work has been 
to suggest to the public mind that crime is largely due, 
not to any deliction of the criminal, but either to an aceident 
of birth or a deliction of society. This once admitted, the 
old retributive theory of punishment becomes impossible. 
Professor Saleilles’ volume in the series under consideration 
shows clearly how the ethical and metaphysical basis of the 
old theory of punishment (created by the classicists of the 
‘eighteenth century) has crumbled away, and how, both in the 
mind of layman and student, the ideal of remedy has to a 
great extent supplanted that of retribution. The new ideas 
at their strongest were apt to ignore also the deterrent 
function, but that, one is devoutly thankful to see, seems now 
sure once more of a general though slightly less unquestioning 
acceptance. The more sober theorists are also reasserting the 
importance of that view of punishment which sees in it a 
protest of morality, an expression of social disapprobation. 
Subject to these limitations all theorists seem now to be con- 
verging on what is called “the individualization of punish- 
ment”; in other words, the theory that punishments should not 
be classified @ priori to fit the different classes of crime, but 
should in each case be adapted to the character and circum- 
stances of the particular offender. Professor Saleilles’ volume 
goes exhaustively into the ethical basis of this theory and the 
various ways in which its advocates seek to apply it. Here 
one can do no more than indicate its general scope, which 


under suspended sentence, and confinement in various kinds 
of reformatory institutions, the best known representative of 
which is probably that founded by Brockway at Elmira in the 
United States. The system seems to be per se a reason- 
able one and, subject to the limitations already indicated, 
is probably the best ideal for which modern legisla- 
tion can strive. At any rate the scientists seem more 
or less agreed upon general principles. But more remarkable 
than the agreement of the scientists is the support which their 
conclusions receive from experience. Doctor Devon, the 
author of the fifth book with which this article is concerned, 
is a practical man, being, in fact, medical officer of the prison 
at Glasgow. He prides himeelf rather obviously on being 
a practical man, and his references to “the pseudo-science of 
criminology ” give proof that he is no mere theoriser. The 
strange thing is that, speaking broadly, Dr. Devon's life- 
long experience has led him to the same practical conclusions 
as those which scientific research has reached by a different 
path. Dr. Devon is a man of wide sympathy and keen obser- 
vation, and his warmth of feeling and incisiveness of mind make 
his book admirable reading, giving it a freshness and vigour of 
style rare in worke of this kind. His experience has been 
chiefly with short-sentence criminals, and this should be borne 
in mind in studying his proposals. The limitation in no way 
impairs the value of his conclusions, for the short-term offender, 
with his tendency to recidivism, is the root of the whole pro- 
blem. To be brief, Dr. Devon decides unhesitatingly for a 
purely remedial system of punishment (he never, one may say 
in parenthesis, fairly faces the necessity of the deterrent func- 
tion) and finds all our existing attempts at remedial legislation 
ineffective. Imprisonment for definite terms he finds wholly 
bad, expensive, useless, and positively demoralizing to the 
offender. Reformatory institutions are, to his mind, equally 
unsatisfactory. He regards the criminal as an anti-social 
being, and finds all systems which restrict him to a life 
essentially different from the life in which he has failed, and to 
which he must return, as fundamentally vicious. The only 
true remedy, to his mind, is to send the offender as soon as 
possible back to the old life under fitting tutelage —a pro- 
bationary system, in fact. But here he falls foul of 
the methods embodied in our own Probation of Offenders 
Act, which puts the released prisoner under the super- 
vision of an official, Dr. Devon would have him confided 
to a family where he will be treated as an ordinary human 
being and properly looked after. Such a system, of course, 
presente innumerable difficulties, but a similar one is already 
in operation for dealing with persons discharged from criminal 
lunatic asylums, and if Dr. Devon's scheme is not likely to 
prove a universal panacea there are many cases to which it 
could with advantage be extended. But here, as in so many 
books of the kind, it is not the conclusions which are the most 
valuable part. It is Dr. Devon’s broad sympathy and fresh- 
ness of outlook which make the book worth reading, 
remembering, and studying, and it should serve as an excellent 
introduction to the more solid works the substance of which 
we have already considered. 





CAVOUR.* 


Mr. Tuarer has earned the reward of much labour excellently 
done. His biography of Cavour is a work of unusual merit, 
and is a valuable contribution to the literature of political 
science. We have in English already a fine study of Cavour 
by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco, and within 
the limits of a small volume in a series biography cannot 
be done better; her book is clear, persuasive, and alive. Mr. 
Thayer has worked on a larger scale, and he has produced two 
volumes containing over eleven hundred pages of close type. 
Even in these crowded and trivial days, when biographies are 
too numerous, too long, and too frequently unimportant, we 
are grateful to him for every single passage. A large canvas 
is required to display the portrait of Cavour in a worthy 
setting; and Mr. Thayer's readers are not only made 
acquainted with a very great man, but they are enabled to 
understand the times and circumstances and characters with 
which he had to deal. 

Mr. Thayer's book is so good that it must become the per- 
manent and final biography of Cavour in English. Therefore 
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we draw his attention to a few blemishes. More than once 
“jeopard” is used as a verb, and as it is marked obsolete in John- 
son we think the form “ jeopardize” is preferable. The saying, 
“I believe because it is impossible,” is attributed to Anselm, but 
the original remark goes back to Tertullian. Palmerston is 
made to speak in the House of Lords, and by a double error he 
is made to do so while answering the question of a member in 
the House of Commons. As an example of “ racial mingling ” 
Mr. Thayer takes England, “whose unequalled stock springs 
from Anglo-Saxon, Dane, and Norman roots”; but all these 
immigrant peoples were ultimately of the same Scandinavian 
race. It is the mingling of Scandinavian and Celt that has 
made the Englishman. The “John of Prague” mentioned 
(i. 343) must be Jerome, and on the same page the Capitol is 
misprinted “Capital.” We protest against the younger 
branch of the Medici being stigmatized as bastard, for it was 
as legitimate as the elder line. The only bastards in the 
family, who reigned, were Clement VIL. and his repulsive off- 
spring, Alessandro. Except for these venial errors, which we 
point out only for correction, we have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Thayer’s work. 

The achievement of Cavour is familiar, and-we need not 
pause over the details; though it is well to remember that 
Mazzini and Garibaldi were not the only, nor even the 
principal, factors in making United Italy. It is useful to 
look back at the history from a point of view that is not 
éxclusively theirs, and to have it recorded in a quieter style 
than Mr. Trevelyan’s.. The making of Italy was a business 
transaction, and it was achieved by a consummate man of 
business, Cavour, it is true, was something more: he was 
a patriot, if ever there were one, and liberty has never had a 
more ardent or enlightened worshipper; but his idealism 
rested upon a solid foundation of business capacity and of 
practical judgment. No detail ever escaped him. He looked 
at facts and truths, even unpleasant ones, as they were in 
reality ; and he saw them always in their right proportion and 
perspective. These were the secrets of his success, and, 
together with his courage, they were the cause of his 
unrivalled statesmanship. 

Cavour was born in - 1810, while Napoleon dominated 
Europe and mastered Italy. The Emperor's sister, 
Pauline Borghese, was one of his god-parents, and, after 
her husband, ke was named Camillo. The founder of 
the Benso di Cavour family was a crusader who fol- 
lowed Barbarossa,’ marrying and settling in Piedmont 
on his return; and from that time onwards his descendants 
held great positions in the State. By birth Cavour was an 
aristocrat, but in appearance he wasa typical French bourgeois 
of the Lonis Philippe epoch, and all his instincts were those 
of an early Victorian Liberal. The fall of Napoleon and the 
establishment of the Holy Alliance delivered Italy once more 
to a set of tyrants who were able to maintain themselves only 
by the support of Austria. 
been ruined in the sixteenth century; but after 1815 the last 
state of Italy became worse than the first, and it was made 
harder by contrast with the interlude of Napoleon’s more 
enlightened administration. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
the duchies of Parma and Modena, Lombardy and Venetia 
under the Austrians, and beyond all the Papal States, 
experienced the meanest, the most incapable, and the most 
eruel governments that modern Europe has known. It is 
advisable to recall occasionally that these abominations 
lasted until after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The Tuscans and Piedmontese were less unhappy than 
other Italians; but when Cavour was born there was 
neither liberty nor a Constitution in his native State. 
From the earliest years of reflection he took liberty 
for his guide and mistress. “I am the son of Liberty,” 
he wrote in 1860, “and to her I owe all that I am.” 
His principles brought him into collision with his family, 
‘and secured the mistrust of the Court, but he was confirmed 
in them by his study of English statesmen and political 
economists. Afteran abortive trial of the Army he retired 
from the public service and was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of some family estates. In this he succeeded notably, 
making a large fortune for himself, becoming a pioneer for 
the whole of Piedmont in manufactures and enlightened 
agriculture, and realizing that the salvation of modern Europe 
depended on political and social science. As Mr. Thayer says 
admirably, Cavour “ belonged to the fature and not to the 


Italian liberty and prosperity had | 





past,” and it is proved by “his absorbing interest in economic 
and social questions.” 

“The men of the French Revolution, to broad] 
aimed at political reconstruction: their ay nat hone 
of government are but the outside; that within are economic and 
social concerns which touch at last the daily life and most inti- 
mate human relations of every man, woman, and child Unless 
these be understood no political system can rest on a solid basis 
The most precious legacy of the eighteenth century was the ideal 
of liberty: the American colonists had achieved it in politics ; 
the French philosophers practised it in thought; Immanuel Kant 
demonstrated its supremacy in the world of morals. Growth, or 
evolution, the dominant idea of the nineteenth century, was 
already recognized while Cavour was still a youth, although its 
general laws had not yet been formulated. By these two prin- 
ciples, liberty and growth, he became possessed as soon as he 
could reason.” 

Political economy, as understood by Cavour, is “the 
science of love of country.” His diaries and letters 
are full of wise maxims. “Great and happy results 
have never been obtained at the sacrifice of the great 
laws of humanity.” “If laws were immutable they 
would be excessively harmful.” “The worst of miseries is 
the oppression which covers itself with legal forms.” Later 
on, as Minister, Cavour argued that it was illogical to set up 
liberty as the guiding principle in law and government and 
conscience while denying its application to trade, pointing out 
further that protection, “the most insidious modern form of 
privilege, rendered honest government difficult and equal 
government impossible.” In some phrases which are even 
more searching he pointed out the logical relationship 
between Protection and Socialism :— 

“They start absolutely from the same principle: reduced to their 
lowest terms they assert that it is the right, and consequently the 
duty, of the Government to interfere in the distribution and em- 
ployment of capital; that the Government has the mission, the 
power of substituting its will, which it deems more enlightened, 
for the free will of individuals. Were this accepted as an un- 
questioned truth I know not what we should reply to the laboring 
[sic] classes and to their champions when, appearing before the 
Government, they put forward the following argument: ‘ You 
believe it your right and duty to interfere in the distribution of 
capital, in the regulation of capital ; but why do you not interfere 
to regulate the other element of production—wages? Why do 
you not organize labor?’ And in fact I think that, if we admit 
the Protectionist system, there follows logically the necessity of 
admitting if not all, at least many, of the Socialist doctrines.” 
Cavour’s words should come home to us with a grave warning 
in these days of rampant Syndicalism, of reckless finance, and 
of arbitrary or sentimental interference with the just and 
inevitable laws of sound economy. Cavour, as it seems to us, 
represents that golden mean of true Liberalism from which 
our own present so-called Liberals have departed. In Consti- 
tutional and Liberal principles Cavour is as sound an 
authority as Burke, only far more practical, much less wordy, 
and without any taint of declamation. Cavour's oratory was a 
perfect instrument for his purpose. He was always clear and 
practical. He never understated his opponents’ case or over- 
stated his own; indeed, he always dwelt frankly on all that 
might be urged against his own arguments. He had a fine 
and scathing sense of humour which he used effectively, 
though never offensively. The result was that his policy 
seemed inevitable, the incarnation of reason and common sense, 
as it was undoubtedly. There has never been a greater parliar 
mentarian or a statesman who had more faith in parliament. 
ary government and methods, provided they were sound. 

“Government by groups,” he said, “is the worst form of 
parliamentary government. It frustrates continuity in legislation ; 
it encourages unprincipled bargains; it sometimes puts the fate of 
an administration at the mercy of a small clique whose votes may 
turn the scale ; it usually degenerates into a personal warfare on 
[?in] the Cabinet; it never fairly represents the views of a 
majority of the electorate.” 


We are, unfortunately, experiencing the truth of these warn- 
ings; and we hare also sunk to a lower depth, which was 
foretold by Burke. 

“It is the plan of the Court to make its servants insignificant. 
If the people should fall into the same humour, and should choose 
their servants on the same principles of mere obsequiousness and 
flexibility and total vacancy and indifference of opinion in all 
public matters, then no part of the State will be sound, and it wilh 


be vain to think of saving it.” 

We have dwelt on all these aspects of Cavour because they 
have so much teaching and so many warnings for ourselves, 
Our eurrent radicalism and our degenerate Parliament are 
condemned by his principles and practice. The rise of Pied- 
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mont into constitutionalism and its guidance by Cavour into 
the assured ways of liberty are a most instructive history. 
We must not forget, however, the larger triumph of his 
statesmanship, by which he developed a less than second- 
rate power into the kingdom of United Italy, in spite of 
all the dangers and opposition, external and internal, by which 
be was surrounded. Judged by what he accomplished, Cavour 
is far and away the greatest statesman of his century; and as 
bis methods were no less sound than his aims, we think his 
work will be more permanent and beneficial than any other 
that was done in the same period. The comparison with 
Bismarck is inevitable; and Mr. Thayer has written some of 
his best pages in contrasting the two. He also understands, 
far better than most writers, the Roman Court and the 
Temporal Power. He distinguishes both of them clearly from 
that Catholic Church which they have enslaved and mis- 
used for theirown purposes. The many pages.that Mr. 'I'bayer 
gives to this interesting subject are well worth pondering. 
Excellent, too, are his portraits of all the great actors in the 
drama of Italy’s resurrection, especially his fine tributes to 
Ricasoli and to Victor Emmanuel. Mr. Thayer has also done a 
great service, as we think, both to history and to modern 
readers by giving them a cooler and juster estimate than is 
usual of Mazzini and Garibaldi. The inspiration of one and 
the heroism of the other were indispensable to their country ; 
but without the clear and practical intellect of Cavour they 
would probably have done more harm than good if, indeed, 
they had ever been able to operate on an effective scale 
at all. 





A RECORD OF NOTABLE SAYINGS.* 


THE Press Gallery, except in the person of Sir Henry 
Lucy, does not often appeal to the general reader. Its work 
ordinarily ends with the appearance of the morning papers. 
Those who care to recall the debates of long-past Sessions 
have to look for help to the volumes of that pre-eminently 
useful work, the Annual Register. But, as pre-eminence is 
seldom gained in more than one field, the interest of the 
Annual Register is hardly on a level with its importance 
It is a real gain, therefore, when an occupant of the Gallery, 
besides furnishing us each morning of the Session with the 
solid—sometimes the too solid—food of Parliamentary 
oratory, refers to his memory or his note-book and there 
finds lighter material. A volume drawn from these sources 
may give the historian of the future many of the details on 
which the life of his narrative depends. Mr. Jeans’s 
Parliamentary Reminiscences is a book of this kind. “Though 
not professing to be history” his recollections “touch on 
nearly every measure or matter of importance within 
the Session with which they deal ’—they are continuous from 
1869 to 1886—and they preserve incidents and fragments of 
speeches which it might be difficult to find elsewhere. The 
by-play of a debate may be quite as important as the debate 
itself, and a single sentence will sometimes describe a situa- 
tion which the remainder of the speech only obscures. In 
both these ways Mr. Jeans’s recollections will give real help 
to the student of parliamentary history. Unfortunately, 
useful as they are for this purpose, they do not do much'to 
serve the purpose of the reviewer. He is necessarily reduced 
to taking only the lighter aspects of Mr. Jeans’s work. 

The contrast between the House of Commons under Lord 
Palmerston and under Mr. Asquith is a saddening one. “So 
far as domestic affairs were concerned the country was living 
in a Parliamentary paradise.” Questions rarely exceeded 
a dozen, private members’ nights frequently ended in a count 
out, and on Wednesday, which was then the day for unofficial 
Bills, the House sometimes rose early in the afternoon 
because it had no work to do. When there was little 
business to be done there was some chance of its being 
done properly, and among other gains must be reckoned 
the greater contro] exercised by the Prime Minister. Lord 
Palmerston “was in his place when public business began, and 
he never almost left the House tillit rose. When the Speaker 
retired to have his chop, which was as nearly at eight o'clock 
as possible, Lord Palmerston went out with him. For this 
meal the Speaker never took more than twenty or twenty-two 
minutes, and when he returned to the chair Lord Palmerston 
ulmost immediately followed him and remained till the 
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adjournment.” No doubt the departmental work of the 
Prime Minister is much greater now than it was then, but the 
conduct of business in the House of Commons has suffered at 
least in proportion. At present the relations of the members 
of the Cabinet to one another seem to be modelled on that 
epoch in Jewish history when “ there was no king in Israel, but 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” Each 
Government Bill embodies the wisdom of its author and of no 
oneelse. In those days, too, the Houseof Commons hadetilla will 
of iteown. Mr. Jeans describes an evening in which he “ heard 
Sir 8. Northcote, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone 
successively silenced by an angry and determined House.” 
The occasion was a vote for the purchase of the Exhibition 
building of 1861. Both the front benches favoured tke pro- 
posal, but the rest of the House thought the building 
“hideously ugly,” and had the courage to suy so. It was in 
vain that Mr. Gladstone, while admitting that the building as it 
stood was not very good, pleaded that the outside might be 
made quite handsome. Mr. Henley had an anewer ready. 

“He compared the attempt to beautify the Exhibition building 

to the showman who was going about the country exhibiting a 
black woman. ‘I can make her red,’ said the showman, ‘I can 
make her white, but do what I will I cannot make a handsome 
woman of her.’ This story exactly hit off the situation, and it was 
received by the crowded House with uproarious delight.” 
Mr. Gladstone made one more effort, but even he was obliged 
to sit down in the middle of an unfinished sentence, and the 
vote was rejected by 287 to 121—“an enormous majority in 
view of the fact that it was supported by both front benches.” 
When we remember certain recent essays in making London 
a handsome city we may well wish that the House of Commons 
of that day had left some portion of its mantle to its 
successor. 

Among the single sentences of which we have spoken we 
may note the sentiment attributed by Cobden to the English 
friends of the Southern Confederation, “‘ We sympathize with 
everybody's rebels but our own”; Roebuck’s description of 
Prussia as “a compound of a pedagogue, a drill sergeant, and 
a highwayman,” and of Lord Russell as “ intended by nature 
for a schoolmaster and made a statesman by fortune”; 
Grant Duff's description of a speech of Sir Charles 
Wood’s as “jerked out by a Minister to whom Heaven 
has denied not only the power of lucid statement, 
but almost the gift of articulate speech”; Disraeli’s 
tribute to Cobden as one of those “members of Parliament 
who, though not present in the body, are still members of this 
House, independent of dissolutions, of the caprice of con- 
stituencies, and even of the course of time”; Sir Patrick 
O’Brien’s praise of the Irish Church Act on the ground that 
it “ would break down the bridge which had hitherto separated 
the Catholics and Protestants”; Mr. Bernal Osborne's 
account of his bill for election expenses at Waterford in 
which appeared an item of £10 for two sets of false teeth “ in 
consequence of the too zealous activity of some of his sup- 
porters”; and Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiastic tribute to the 
position of the Speaker, whose election he was proposing : 

“ Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its base the gathering clouds may spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
This last line can surely apply but seldom to a Speaker until 
he has laid down the cares of office. 





THE CANON LAW IN MEDIZ VAL ENGLAND.* 
One must regret the fact that Mr. Ogle has attached to his 
scholarly work a direct bearing on the burning question of Dis- 
establishment. Itis true that this relationship is left severely 
alone after the first chapter, but its mere intrusion involves 
some weakness in allowing a possible advantage to the 
pillagers of the Church in Wales in case Mr. Ogle fails to 
maintain his thesis with regard to a most difficult and obscure 
historical problem. Whereas, even if the writer loses his 
case, it is quite a fallacy to imagine that the verdict must 
be for the Disestablishers. From the point of view of existing 
controversy, the historical case presented by the relations 
between English Canon Law and the Jus Commune of the 
Roman Church in the Middle Ages is most distinctly nihil ad 
rem. The interest of the subject is purely academic. It has 
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no practical application to present politics. The problem 
which Mr. Ogle undertakes is to find the truth, where Maitland 
and Stubbs differed, with regard to the Roman Canon Law in its 
relation to the Church of England. Was the Jus Commune, as 
Maitland urges, regarded by the English Canonists as “ abso- 
lutely binding statute law,” or is it correct to say, with Stubbs 
and the Royal Commission on the Ecclesiastical Courts, that 
“the canon law of Rome, although always regarded as of 
great authority in England, was not held to be binding on the 
Courts?” Maitland at present has the last word. Mr. Ogle, 
however, is quite definitely on the other side, and he adduces 
respectable evidence to support his views. To him, as to 
Stubbs, the Roman Canon Law was only a scientific and in- 
formative compilation of rules and analogies. It might be 
cited as a guide and authority in doubtful cases where the 
English Canonists found themselves destitute of precedents— 
much as the common lawyers might quote the Roman civil 
law by way of analogy. But it was not a body of sanctioned 
legislation to the English canon lawyer any more than the 
Code and the Digest were of binding authority to his fellows of 
Westminster Hall. Quite apart from pure State limitations 

which in their form of Statutes of Provisors and Premunire, 
Constitutions of Clarendon, and Assizes of Darrein Present- 
ment, no historian can question, Mr. Ogle contends that the 
English canon law was of native growth in the Provincial 
Constitutions and the English ecclesiastical courts, and was 
not in any degree a matter of foreign imposition; that, in 
short, the issue of legal validity in this realm of England was 
not merely between Pope and King, but between English 
National Church and Roman Curia. To be frank, one cannot 
conclude that Mr. Ogle has proved his case. The really important 
instances which he cites, where English practice was different 
from the Jus Commune, are all cases of State intervention. It 
was the Barons of England who in 1236 refused to alter the 
law of English marriage by the admission of the Roman rule 
of legitimation per subsequens matrimonium. The Church 
within its own sphere applied the law of the Curia. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon settled the questions as to 
“criminous clerks” in flat opposition to the Papal law, of 
which the statute of Bishop Boniface was an exact reflection. 
The Right of Patronage was wrested by Henry II., not only 
from the Pope, but from the English Church. Other points of 
difference between English and Roman practice are of minor 
importance. The law of ceremonial applying in England, 
the differences between English procuration fees and those 
fixed by the Vas Electionis, and the different rules with regard 
to church repairs are all of sufficiently minor importance to 
come well within the Curia’s own rules as to the recognition 
of local custom. Mr. Ogle practically admits as much him- 
self on page 104 of his book. And it is hard to get rid of 
Lyndwood’s own gloss: “Tollere vel alterare non potest 
episcopus nec aliquis papa inferior.” Mr. Ogle’s interesting 
book, though not convincing, is nevertheless a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of a difficult subject, and the value of 
the work is hardly diminished by the fact that Maitland’s 
conclusions must continue to hold the field. 





LEARIAN VERSES.* 
To an early Florentine woodcut representing a high medieval 
bridge from which a crowned figure with hands and feet 
tightly bound is being hurled by armed soldiery who loom as 
large as the bridge's very buttresses, the author of the present 
volume has appended the following poem :— 
“There was a young fellow of Brill 
Who supported the Parliament Bill, 
But he'd larger ideas 
For reforming the Peers, 
And suggested a better way still.” 
Again, to another Florentine woodcut representing a minute 
castle surrounded by persons with ladders, picks, brick-hods, 
and planks with whom a lady is remonstrating—a lady large 
enough, by the way, to hang her coif upon the topmost knob 
of the castle without any difficulty—this second explanatory 
gem is added :— 
“There was an old girl of Carstairs 
Whose villa required some repairs, 
When she asked if the plumber 
Could finish next summer 
He said he should be there for years.” 


The idea which has inspired “R. D.’s” book is of a noble 
and an illuminating order. It opens out anew and exceedingly 
promising field of endeavour to all those poets who have -the 
true elixir of nonsense in their hearts and heads. What could 
be more piquant, more stimulating, more startling, than the 
contrast of these extremely fine, if primitive, woodcuts with 
their positively bewildering aptness—an aptness not, we 
believe, artificially enhanced—and the illuminating modernity 
of the text interpretation ? 

When this important work is considered in greater detai) 
the following stanza for purity of diction and correct 
choice of language will in our opinion be found to be the 
most successful piece of work in the collection :— 

“There was a young man of Belgrade 
Who used to catch fish with a spade; 
When he’d caught three or four, 
He would fling them ashore, 
Where he fried them in warm lemonade.” 

We may add that the accompanying illustration represents 
two figures in a small boat which appears to be well nigh 
miraculously perched upon an upstanding tongue of water. 
One figure—that in the bows—holds a large fish aloft with 
one hand, and with the other clutches the handle of 
some instrument, apparently agricultural. The above 
stanza is, indeed, a fine and mature piece of work, but, 
alas! the worst, and even many of the second worst, examples 
in the book are written with a certain amateurishness which 
does but small credit to their author. We would especially point 
out to “R. D.” that, although the expressions “old man” or 
“ young man” are permissible, the terms “ young fellow” and 
“old girl” are quite inexcusable vulgarisms, and wholly 
inconsistent with the dignity and austerity of Learian verse. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, they have never been used by 
any serious or classic exponent of the stanza in which the 
present author has for the most part found such felicitous 
expression. But though “young man” and “old man” are 
permissible, “old person” and “ young person” represent the 
master’s best tradition. In conclusion, then, we would ad- 
monish *R. D.,” if he would aspire to a really great position 
in his art, not to depart from that austerity of form which 
should invariably stamp the Learian stanza. Strange varia- 
tions and unauthorized embellishments may dazzle the ground- 
lings and delight the ignorant and the unlettered, but they 
can never give pleasure to the judicious scholar. He will 
always regard change and innovation in the form laid 
down and consecrated by the master as a sign of decadence 
rather than a proof of originality. In the case of the Learian 
stanza, as, indeed, of all the really great artistic formularies, 
it is too late to be ambitious. 





FLEET STREET.* 
Mr. CHANCELLOR does well to include “Streets South of 
Fleet Street” and “Streets North of Fleet Street” in bis 
subject. When we read about Dr. Johnson, the chief hero of 
the region, we naturally want to read also about his dwelling 
places—Gough Square and Jobnson’s Court (so called after 
earlier inhabitants of the name) and Bolt Court. So when 
we come to churches it is natural to have St. Bride’s 
associated with St. Dunstan's, though, as a matter of fact, it 
is somewhat distant from the actual street. But it was a 
mistake, we think, to include the Temple. This locality has 
wholly different associations. It is almost absurd, too, that 
the Temple Church should be reckoned as one of tbe “ Fleet 
Street churches.” It would not have been difficult to fill up 
the space that would have been thus vacated. A complete list 
of the vicars of the two Fleet Street churches might have been 
profitably added to the particulars which Mr. Chancellor has 
been at pains to collect. We might have been told, too, that 
the patronage of St. Dunstan's is in the hands of the Simeon 
Trustees and that the anniversary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society is regularly preached at St. Bride's. An old 
proverb has it that the tavern is always hard by the church, 
and accordingly we find that “ The Churches of Fleet Street ” 
chapter is followed by one on its “Taverns and Coffee- 
Houses.” Most of these have disappeared, the ‘ Cock’ and 
‘Dick’s’ within the memory of many still living. The 
‘Cheshire Cheese’ is almost the solitary survivor of those 
which have noticeable associations with the past. His last 





* Florentine Woodewts and the Learian Stanza: @ Little Book of Nonsense, By 


B.D. London: Macmillan and Co. (3s. 6d.) 





* Annals of Fleet Street: its Traditions and Associations, By E. Be:esford 
Chancellor. London: Chapman and Hall. [7s. 6d, net.) 
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chapter Mr. Chancellor gives to “ Fleet Street and the Press.” 
The “Press” is now represented by newspapers -as it once 
was by books. At one time it was almost as much occupied 
by publishers as Paternoster Row is now. The last of the 
craft to leave it were Seeleys, who had their warehouse at 
54, on the south side, and Bell, whose habitat was close to 
St. Dunstan’s Church. A very large proportion of the 
thoroughfare and its approaches is now occupied by London 
and provincial journals. Mr, Chancellor names “ Racquet 
Court” as one of the streets on the north side. Could he 
not have told us how it got its name? We notice a mis- 
print on page 69, where Robert Levett, Johnson’s servant, is 
said to have been buried in 1732. The date should have 


been 1782. 





FICTION, 
OUT OF THE WRECK I RISE* 
Miss HARRADEN, in the very interesting study of mixed 
characters which she has given us in her new novel, has, like 
many another author, achieved a success which is foreign to 
her purpose. The central figure, whose chequered career 
lends point to the title, and on whose mingled strength and 
weakness sLe has lavished her best energies, is quite 
eclipsed in freshness, vitality, and unfamiliarity by more 
than one of the remaining dramatis personae. In_par- 
ticular she has given us in the person of Tamar Scott, the 
Jewess who keeps a curio shop and deals in jewels, a 
really engrossing and new character in fiction. With 
a happy accumulation of expressive touches she brings before 
us the sulky charm of this strange woman, regal in aspect, 
yet with “no manners except for minerals”: not devoid of 
natural affections, yet “always dismissing people instantly 
from her brain when her commercial instincts exacted from 
her an imperious and concentrated attention.” By nature 
proof against pathos, always stimulated by any prospect of 
plunder “ not only for the sake of accumulating money easily, 
but also for the mental enjoyment of the scheming involved 
in securing the plunder,” she handled her customers with a 
serene indifference which effectively masked her greed, assum- 
ing unconsciously a “ dreamy poetical tone of voice” whenever 
she was cheating. Laconic and reticent as a rule, she could 
become eloquent and brilliant on the subject of precious 
stones: how good is her saying of the opal, “through no 
fault of its own, losing its ancient glory and being 
falsely accused in later days of bringing bad luck.” The 
fascination of jewels and gems is well known, but we do not 
remember to have ever seen it more powerfully illustrated in 
fiction before. Indeed, as we read of Tamar's obsession, we 
are minded of the passage in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta:— 
“Give me the merchant of the Indian mines, 

That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 

The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 

Without controul can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearl like pebble stones ; 

Receive them free, and sell them by the weight, 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them indifferently rated, 

And of a carat of this quantity, 

May serve in peril of calamity 

To ransom great Kings from captivity. 

This is the ware wherein consists my wealth: 

And thus, methinks, should men of judgment frame 

Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 

And as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 

Infinite riches in a little room.” 
To Tamar Scott the price of rubies was far above that of 
virtuous women or men, while her detachment from actuality 
is finely described in the following passage :— 

“Tamar had always taken it for granted that no one except 
herself had any affairs to transact. So far as she was concerned, 
nothing of any importance was happening in the great world out- 
side her dimly lit shop. Kings might die or be crowned, revolu- 
tions might be making headway, the Church might be perishing, 
Ireland might be having Home Rule, women enjoying their hardly 
won citizenship, comets might be losing their tails. ‘Tamar, amidst 
all these events, remained unchanged, dateless, belonging, even as 
the jewels which she worshipped, to all and any time.” 

But no one is consistent right through, and there is one weak 
spot in the armour of Tamar’s inhumani.y. Years before the 


Be Out of the Wreck I Rise, By Beatrice Harraden. London: T, Nelson and 
ne, 


(2s, net. ] 





opening of the story she had been in love with Adrian Steele, 
and though he had married and passed out of her life his 
influence still remained to stimulate and provoke her. Even 
his depreciation had been fruitful, and to prove that he was 
mistaken in believing her incapable of piecing together all 
her fragments of information, she had devoted seven years 
to writing a masterly work on precious stones. In the interval 
Adrian had achieved brilliant success and prosperity in 
business, but at the opening of the story we find him 
confronted with the exposure of extensive frauds against 
his clients. In his extremity he turns to the two women who 
had loved him—for his wife is a blameless nonentity. The 
oue we have already described ; the other is Nell Silberthwaite, 
a woman of fine character and high aims, who had passed 
under the spell of his personality, but, when he wearied of 
exercising his mental ascendancy over her, had recovered her 
independence of spirit, made a happy marriage, and on the 
death of her husband had thrown herself with great energy 
into practical philanthropy. To her he turns first, but his 
invincible reticence and the knowledge that she stood on a 
different moral plane prevent him from making confession 
of his misdeeds. He then revisits Tamar, and, though 
here again he fails to make a clean breast of his guilt, her own 
plundering instinct gives her the clue. They had character- 
istics in common; he had even cheated her in the past; but 
she thought none the worse of him for that. 

The sequel describes how these two women, leagued by their 
common devotion to the man by whom they had been fasci- 
nated and deserted, agree to forget their rivalry and labour to 
rescue him from impending ruin. Their motives are widely 
different. Nell is chiefly moved by the fact that it was Adrian 
who first interested her in slum work and the uplifting of sub- 
merged humanity ; Tamar, by her fellow-feeling for one subject 
to temptations which had beset her in her own calling, and by 
her sympathy with his line of defence—that his clients had 
owed more to him than he to them; in short that he had not 
swindled but merely “taxed” them. Tamar’s attitude is not 
only intelligible; it is perfectly consistent with her record. 
As for the motive of her ally, that is plausible enough ; but we 
own to finding some difficulty in reconciling Adrian Steele’s 
benevolent interest in the poor with the callousness which, we 
are expressly told, he displayed in his relations with his 
intimates. The methods adopted Ly Nell and Tamar in their 
campaign of rescue are thoroughly in keeping with their 
antecedents and characters. Nell employs moral suasion on 
Adrian’s principal creditor and succeeds; Tamar endeavours 
to bribe and buy off his most relentless enemy and overreaches 
herself. But whether from an instinct of self-protection, or 
from a tardy spirit of repentance, having once deviated 
into generosity she begins to pay conscience money to her 
customers, and her furtive benevolence to a poor clergyman 
marks a further stage on the path of reluctant well-doing. 
Up toa certain point the story is extremely interesting, but 
the catastrophe is abruptly contrived. Adrian Steele does 
not really “rise out of the wreck.” He is provided with a 
life-belt by his friends, but throws it away when he is within 
easy reach of land, and we are left in the dark as to the effect 
of his disappearance on the careers of the three persons— Nell, 
Tamar, and the clergyman—who have laboured so hard in their 
different ways to save the situation. A much more serious 
objection to the book is the fact that the main outlines of a 
recent painful episode, well known to the literary world of 
London, have been reproduced in its pages in such a way as 
inevitably to recall events which all those concerned have the 
best reasons for wishing to forget as well as to forgive. 





Heart and Chart. By Margarita Spalding Gerry. (Harper 
and Brothers. 6s.)—This somewhat obscure title means, we 
imagine, that while nursing must be done in a scientific fashion—by 
keeping a “chart,” i.c., of temperature, medicines, and food adminis- 
tered, &c.—it must also be inspired with sympathy. The volume 
contains nine short stories which illustrate this moral. Some of 
them, possibly all, have already appeared in Harper's Magazrine— 
we cannot help thinking that previous appearance should always 
be mentioned. All are powerful, but the most tragically effective 
is “The Enemy,” in which a terrible tale of the morphia habit is 
told. “ Wish I knew who prescribed morphine for her in the first 
place,” says the physician who is called in. It is a wish that must 
often suggest itself to men of sense and feeling. One of the 
stories touches on American politics; it is curious to see how com- 
monly these seem to suggest corruption, 
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Peter Ruf. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. net.)—Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s detective hero illustrates the 
motto, “Set a thief to catch a thief.” Dark and mysterious 
allusions to his former life prove that he has most emphatically 
what is known as a “past.” In the very first chapter, before he 
becomes a detective, he does what schoolboys would call a 
“bunk” under the very noses of the police. The episodes in his 
career are not particularly original, but they are well constructed 
and exciting, and people who like reading about detectives will 
find them sufficiently entertaining. 

The Dominant Chord. By Mrs. Ambrose Harding. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—The scene of this novel is laid in the island of 
Dominica, of which the author writes with apparently complete 
familiarity. As a story it is not striking, but it gives us 
a good picture of the life lived by English people in the 
West Indies. The descriptions of Mr. Waterton’s wonder- 
ful Georgian house will come as a surprise to many people 
who have not appreciated the fact that excellent examples of 
domestic architecture are to be found in the West Indies. The 
author touches on the colour problem. People who hold strong 
views on the subject will be by no means pleased with the end of 
the story. 

READABLE Novets.—Second Fiddle. By the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Henniker. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A story in which the heroine 
plays the title-réle all her life. The reader will probably consider 
that her unhappiness comes principally from within, not without. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——o—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. 


Franciscan Essays. By Paul Sabatier and others. (University 
Press, Aberdeen.)— A little collection of essays by various 
hands upon Franciscan lore will please the modern devotees of St. 
Francis. The first is in French, by Paul Sabatier. It deals with 
the “originality” of the saint. In what did it consist? M.Sabatier 
does not exactly tells us—no doubt it cannot be told~—but he 
suggests that St. Francis was a Modernist. His whole preoccupa- 
tion was the imitation of Christ, but not, in M. Sabatier’s mind, 
the Christ of the Gospel. He identified Jesus, so we are told, as 
Paul identified Him, with the “new Adam”—in other words with 
his own best self. In so doing he did not reject but he trans- 
formed Catholicism for himself and his disciples. M. Sabatier 
quotes a striking passage from Cardinal Newman’s writings as 
illustrative of the theological attitude of St. Francis. He 
does not tell us from which of Newman’s works it comes: 
“La conscience est en nous le vicaire aborigine du Christ, 
prophéte dans ses informations, monarque dans ses décrets, prétre 
dans ses bénédictions et ses anathémes; et si jamais le sacerdoce 
éternel devait cesser dans toute l’Eglise, dans la conscience 
demeurerait le principe sacerdotal et il conserverait le sceptre.” 


Of the new batch of volumes from the series known as “The 
People’s Books” (T. C. and E.C. Jack, 6d. net each) perhaps the 
most interesting is The Growth of Freedom, by Henry W. Nevinson. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Nevinson’s writings can well 
imagine the character of this brief work. It is full of spirit and 
dash and at the same time thoroughly intemperate ; it is the work 
of a man who cannot restrain himself from rushing to the defence 
of a minority whatever may be its merits. Much as we may dis- 
agree with the opinions of such a man, it is impossible not to 
feel admiration for his instincts. A philosophical chapter, with 
a tentative definition of “freedom,” opens the work, which 
then proceeds to follow the progress of liberty historically. 
How profoundly Mr. Nevinson disapproves of the socialistic 
tendencies of modern Liberalism is shown in some passages in 
the last chapter, where he touches upon the dangers of bureaucracy. 
It is, of course, from the psychological and not from the 
economic side that his objections come. “It is disastrous,” he 
says, “to maintain order, however mechanically perfect, or to 
organize virtue and comfort, however judiciously proportionate, 
if personality and variety are gone. ... Itis nobler for a nation, 
as for a man, to struggle towards excellence with its own natural 
force and vitality, however blindly and vainly, than to live in 
irreproachable decency under expert guidance from without.” We 
do not find, by the way, any comments in this last chapter upon 
the “growth of freedom” under modern trade unionism. Of the 
remaining volumes in the series we must content ourselves with a 
mere mention. Home Rule is discussed by Mr. Redmond Howard, 
and the case for Women’s Suffrage ably, though in our opinion 
mistakenly, supported by Mus. Fawcett. Three of the volumes 





rr, 
treat of scientific subjects, and there are five biographies, including 
those of Bacon, Julius Cwxsar, and the Brontiés. We may alsy 
mention a Dictionary of Synonyms, which, however, is scarcely on 
a large enough scale to replace the indispensable Roget. 


The Cambridge University Press continues its excellent series 
of Manuals of Science and Literature (1s. net each). In their 
general appearance, and in the quality of their binding, print, and 
paper, these volumes are perhaps the most satisfactory of all those 
which offer to the inquiring layman the hardly earned products 
of technical and specialist research. From the ten volumes most 
recently published the student may without effort gather the 
latest news about Spiders or Earthquakes, Methodism or The 
Trovbadours, The Ballad in Literature or Civilisation ig 
Palestine, as well as other topics no less diverse. Mr. R. 8. Rait 
gives a most interesting account of Life in the Medieval University 
with many quotations from contemporary records. His chapter 
upon “Town and Gown” shows how adventurous life in a Uni. 
versity town was in the Middle Ages. At Oxford, for instance, « of 
twenty-nine coroners’ inquests which have been preserved for the 
period 1297-1322 thirteen are murders committed by scholars.” 





The Works of John Caius, M.D. With a Memoir of his life by 
John Venn. Edited by E.S. Roberts. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. net.)—The quatercentenary of the birth of John Caius 
occurred in 1910, and the present volume is edited by the Master 
of @onville and Caius College in commemoration of the occasion 
at the request of the governing body of the College and of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Antiquarians and students of the history 
of medicine will find the volume interesting if they are prepared 
to overcome the difficulties of its crabbed Latin. An English 
translation of Caius’s “Treatise of Englishe Dogges” is appended, 
from which we must quote a sentence about the dog called “the 
Mooner, because he doth nothing else but watch and warde at an 
ynche, wasting the wearisome night season without slombering 
or sleeping, bawing & wawing at the Moone (that I may use the 
word of Nonius), a qualitie in mine opinion straunge to consider.” 
Dr. Venn gives, by way of preface to the volume, an interesting 
account of Caius’s life, 


A History of the Modern World. By Oscar Browning. 2 vols, 
(Cassell and Co. 21s. net.)—Mr. Browning’s history begins with 
the year 1815 and ends at the death of Edward VII. The author 
makes no claim that the work involves any original research, and 
the comparatively small size of the book prevents it from giving 
more than a sketch of the course of events. In the later portions 
especially the scope becomes more and more limited to that of a 
history of England. At the same time Mr. Browning’s experience 
in lecturing and his long familiarity with his subject have enabled 
him to produce a work which is at once easy to read and useful 
for reference. 


An American Glossary. By R. H. Thornton. 2 vols. (Francis 
and Co. 30s. net.)—Slang dictionaries are always of interest, and 
Mr. Thornton’s dictionary of Americanisms is unusually well 
edited. On the plan of the Oxford English Dictionary he gives 
numerous quotations under each word in chronological order, with 
full references. ‘“ Rambunctious,” for instance, is a good word, 
meaning disorderly and ferocious, for which Mr. Thornton can 
produce nine quotations between 1847 and 1888. We are tempted 
to regret Mr. Thornton’s exclusion of modern American slang 
with all its expressiveness; but as it is he has found material 
enough to fill two large volumes. 


Catalogue of Portraits in the Possession of the University. 
Colleges, City, and County of Ozford. Vol. I. Compiled by Mrs, 
Reginald Lane Poole. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—This volume, which is very fully illustrated, contains the list of 
portraits in the University collections and in the town and county 
halls. It contains also an introduction giving an account of the 
origin of the various collections. 


The Poets of Ireland, by D. J. O'Donoghue (Henry Frowde, 21s. 
net), is a biographical dictionary by the Librarian of University 


College, Dublin, of Irish writers of English verse. 
are included in the list. 


Living poets 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—~~———— 


Barton (F. T.), Pheasants in Covert and Aviary, 4to (Long) net 106 
Bonsal (8.), Edward Fitzgerald Beale, 1822-1903, 8vo (Putnam) net 9/0 
Bradley (A. G.), The Gateway of Scotland, 8vo..................(Constable) net 10,6 
Brooks (E. E.) and Poyser (A. W.), Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/4 
Campbell (H. R.), The Race of Circumstance, cr 8vo (S. Swift) 6/0 
Cantlie (J.) and Jones (C. S.), Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of China, 
RES SR a ssid abetinliaidsibinetadceasciiitianiniabiahiens alkiammadbon (Jarrold) net 6 
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Caps Jee oy a Bra tai’ sy) © | PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Longmans) net 4/6 Limited, 


H. P.), John of Gaddesden and the Rosa Medicinal, 8vo 
Cholmeley (H. P.) : ; soda tala {Clarendon Press) net 8/6 
Cleme: W.), A History of Preston in ounderness, 8vo 

ube . W.) (Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
(A.), Country Rambles round London, 12mo............ (Richards) net 2/6 











Colle (B. M.), Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, 8vo 
The Healthy Bab 8 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
H.), The Hea 1) ee i 
Dennett (, } The Master of Helmesmere, cr 8vo ... F. . 
Drummond (F.). An American Wooing, Cr 8V0 ........sc0eessses0e0-e: Ric ! 
Eckel (E. C.), Building Stones and Cla ye. _ ee (Chapman & Hal) net 12/6 
France (A.), At the Sign of the Reine Pédanque, 8vo .....................- Lane) 6/0 
‘branes 6/0 


(E.), Rebels, CF 8V0..........secscersesrereseerssenenesnesecees 


Frere 
Glyn (E.), Haleyone, cr BVO........00+-erseeevrcccsesvereesssecrsscseoccsecorss 
Green (A. 8.), The Old Irish Ww orld, °° ie ReeataasaenRtaes itt (Macmillan) net 4/0 


Greenhill (Sir G.), The Dynamics of Mechanical Flight, 8vo 
(Constable) net 8/6 
Gulland (G. 1), : by ee (W. Green) net 15/0 
s (E.), Bees 
_ ‘P. P.), J. *4 y be a Critical Study, 8vo ..... 
Initiative Referendum and Recall (The), cr 8vo ......... 
Jenks (E.), A Short History of English Law, 8vo .. 
Johnson (G. F.), Toys and Toymaking, 8vo ....... 
Jones (H.), Liberalism and the House of Lords, 8vo ... 
Kimball (G. S.), Kimball’s Commercial Arithmetic, 8vo 
Lea (H.), The Day of the Saxon, 8vo ....... wee 
Le Blond (A.), The Old Gardens of Italy, cr 8vo. 
Liverpool Vestry Books, 1681-1834, 2 vols., 8vo..... 
Llandaff Records, vol. iv., 8vo (F. Griffiths) net 10/6 
Lloyd {c. )» wid Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903, 2 vols., 8vo ...(Putnam) net 21/0 
R. A. 8.), The Excavation of Gezer, 1902- 1905 and 1907-1909, 
oi ato - .(J. Murray) net 84/0 
Maupassant (Guy ‘de), Recollections. ‘By his Valet, OO cc os (Lane) net 10/6 
McCollom (W. C.), Vines and How to Grow Them, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 2/6 
M‘Evoy (C.), Brass Faces, cr 8vo ... (8S. Paul) 69 
MeNeile (A. H.), Deuteronomy : its Place in Revelation, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
Meyer (A.), Forty Years of Parisian Society, 8vo ...............00-+. (Nash) net 10/6 
Nearing (S. and N. M. 8.), Woman and Social Progress, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Otterstoun (W.), Jean Cameron: a Novel, cr 8v0..................00 (Simpkin) 6,0 
Pastoralia: Prayers and Keadings for the Sick, 12mo............(G. Allen) net 2/6 
Powell (I. L.), Chrysanthemums and How to grow them, cr 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Regulation of Municipal Utilities (The), er 8vo ..................(Appleton) net 6/0 
Robin (E. G.), Luce, cr 8vo .. ane ‘(Hurst k Blackett) 6/0 
Robinson (R.), Aims and Me thods of Teaching Needlework, 8vo 
iE. Arnold) net 2/6 
Rollins (M.), Stocks and their Market-Places, 32mo ...... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Rowlands (E. A.), Hester Trefusis, cr 8vo............... .... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Buthven Family Papers (The). Edited by Samuel Cowan, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 7/6 
Seott (M.), The Christian Covenant, cr 8V0.............c6..0.0000 (G, Allen) net 3/6 
Silburn (P. A.), The Evolution of Sea-Power, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 7/6 
Social Evil (The). Edited by E. R. A. Seligman, 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 
Spencer (B.) and Gillen (F. J.), Across Australia, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 21/0 
(Duckworth) 6/0 
C, Griffin) net 12/6 






(Duckworth) 6/0 


Appletoa) net 6/0 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
..(Longmans) 3/6 


(Putnam) net 4/0 
(Harper) net 7/6 

(Lane) net 5/0 
(Cox table) each net 15/0 








Strindberg (A.), Plays, cr 8V0 ...........c.cccceeeeceeeeee 
Taylor (F. N.), The Mine Drainage of ge 8v 
Three Allegorical Plays. By W. A. B., 4to . ....(Dent) net 5/0 
Todd (M. L.), Tripoli the Mysterious, 8vo ... (Richards) net 7/6 
Tonge (J.), Principles and Practice of Coal Mining, cr 8Y0... ..(Maemillan) 3/6 
Wallis (L.), Sociological Study of the Bible, 8vo...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Walters (J. 8.), Mrs, Humphry Ward : her Work and Influence, cr 8vo 

(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Way (T.R.), Memories of Jemate McNeill Whistler, 4to ............ (Lane) net 10/6 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


bring to you the Healing Springs. 
These crystals are the real Droitwich 
Brine, concentrated, requiring simply 
to be dissolved in the Bath. The great 
healing virtues of the Droitwich Brine 
Springs in cases of RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and URIC 
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Droitwich Brine Crystals provide, with- 
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as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 


CODE— 
AB C 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 








wich Crystals (28 Ibs.). I find much relief b 
their use.” ‘ ' . 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATINC, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 


Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 
Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land: 
An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 
A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 
Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring 
SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and li 
Trial size free by post on application te— 

HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


RO Y A L| Total Funds - £18,167,251 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 





COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
HEAD f¢1 North John § hn St t, LIVERPOO 
LIMITED. | orvices {2s | Lombard Stree Street, LONDON. ~ 


— 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
tia0.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor *.. ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
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useful policy is that which yields the largest 
return for the premiums paid. The points to be seriously 
considered are :—(1) The Security, (2) The Bonus System, 
and (3) The Liberality of the Conditions. 
OTHER points are also important, such as Surrender Values, 
Loans Obtainable, Annuities, Business Requirements, 


Double Endowments, &c. All these points are clearly and 
simply set before you in the new 1912 Prospectus just issued by the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Office:— Policies for Children, Educational London :— 
9 St. Andrew Purposes, Business Requirements, 28 Cornhill, E.C., 
Square, Marriage Settlements, Dependants, and 5 Waterloo 

Edinburgh. Old Age, Death Duties. Place, 8.W. 





—THE XYGEN 
Cc A L ©] x TooTm POWDER 
Whether or not you use Calox Tooth Powder 
depends upon the value you set upon your teeth. 
Calox Tooth Powder is the one dental preparation 
which does everything short of what a dentist himself 
can do to keep your teeth and mouth in perfect health. 
Use it bi-daily and white teeth, sweet breath, firm 
gums are assured. 
SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 
Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere in non-wasting metal boxes at 1/1}. 
CALOX TOOTH BRUSH—reaches every part of every tooth, is. 
G& B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, £.C. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 

Sea level. Pew Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 

garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 

or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale. Apply, CANTAB., 
Middiecott, Isington, 8. Devon. 


ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 


House to Let, Furnished, for term of years or on short lease; stands in garden 
and olive yard; beautiful views over Roman Campagna. Hot-water heating 
throughout. —Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


ORTH WALES.—Beautiful Detached RESIDENCE, 
situated amid magnificent mountain qeeneny, in the romantic valley ot 
the Conway, near Bettws-y-Coed, 24 hours fro jiverpool and een 
54 hours from London, comprising btn hall, lounge, dining-room 27 ft. 
18 ft., with — floor, oak-faced wall, Lebanon cedar ceiling, Hlliard 
room, —- n-room, 8 bed- ~ | usual domestic offices; tennis court (area, 
2,265 ), woodland, an ao oe | ~~ 7,290" square yards), and 
building head (comprising 6,625 sq. yards); waters opvecite house; to 
be sold at a great snestiee.—Agely, EVAN . D VIES and DAVIES, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Pwllheli. 


LOURISHING PREPARATORY SCHOOL of about 

30 boys in Ta mate situation in the Home Counties for sale. Between 

£2,000 and £3,000 required. For further particulars apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


payars SECRETARYSHIP wanted by a gentleman 

(43), Anglo-Indian retired, with secretaria: and literary e: . Full- 
time appointment not essential but preferred. Terms by arrangement. For 
full iculars apply to M, A., Box 551, c/o the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


HICHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Wanted in tember, a MISTRESS to teach Science and some 

Mathematics and to help in the superintendence of games, and 
experience essential.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Wi) ABzED-— leave England middle of August— 
SENIOR MISTRESS for Private School in Vancouver, B.C. 

pe | pol ny tnitien yo-y. -. — - me pos 

resident e: mce an about resident and passage to 

Vancouver. Apply Mrs. JONES, 231 King Street, Hammersmith. 


ANTED, » MATRON (Ludy), for the Sheffield Girls’ 
ity 00) or full iculars ly, stati d qualifi 
tions, to Mr. James Henderson, 6 6 Rest Porsds ~ heffield ther, are 80 ~~ 
in the school from 8 to 16 years of age _ ‘are ted and 
prepared mainly for domestic service. 









































OR Mutual Life Assurance the most valuable and 


Ss 
T. ELPHIN’S, CHURCH OF EN GLAND SCHOOL, 
‘DARLEY DALE, MATLOC 
Wanted in September next :— 
1, Junior Form Mistress for Forms 2and1, Good Kindergarten Training 
= Sen eroeianee, aoe “G Salary 5 cen. 
2. Art an ewor stress organize subjects thro’ 
School. Salary £60-70, resident. . ughout the 
3. Domestic Science Mistress and Lady Cook, to be responsible for the 
cooking for the School and to give some instruction in Housecraft 
subjects (Cookery and Laundry). £50-60, resident, 
The salaries offered include Medical attendance and part Laundry, ig 
addition to Board and Lodging. P 
Sogmeations to be sent in at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin's 
School, Darley Dale, Matlock. 


(Coss waut EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted for next Term, an Assistant Master to teach Geography. Graduate 
preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual — of £10 to £160, An 








allowance of one year in commencing salary may be made to an ex 
master. Apply on or before Saturday, 22nd ~* 1912, to the Head. Mas 
Coun ~ my Redruth. 

June, 1912. 





HE URBAN DISTRICT COUN Cll. OF WATERLOO. 
WITH-SEAFORTH 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


HEAD-MASTER wanted for the above Day Secondary School, which will be 
opened in September next with accommodation for about 370 ‘pupils of both 
sexes. The Head-Master appointed will also be required to supervise the 
ooo eee — Classes which will be held in the building. Inclusive salary 


Candidates Samat be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom 

= _— have had at least two years’ teaching experience in a Secondary 
00! 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Applications, stating age, training, and ogetene, together with copies of 
three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned not later than the first 
post on Wednesday morning, the 26th June, 1912. 

Town Hall, Waterloo, THOMAS BATESON, 

near Liverpool. Director of Education, 
June 4th, 1912, 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, 


oe in October, for the following posts under the Ministry of 
ucation :— 
I, KHEDIVIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, CAIRO. 
Master o¥ Meruop. 
Salary about £430 pe annum (£E35 per mensem), rising to about 
£554 per annum (£E45 per ), on p sak, Allow. 
ance for passage out to Egypt. 
Candidates must be under 35 years of age, and have taken a Mathemati- 
= or Science Degrée with Honours and a Diploma in Teaching, 
puperionee in Training of Teachers an essential qualification. 
Il, SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
(a) Ant Master. 
(b) Scrence Masters (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
These appointments are "1 =. Length of —— 











two years. Salary £369 (£E30 mensem). 
——— for passage out to. Mayet om and for setern at close of 
con 


(c) Teacuers or EnGuisa. 
£295 per annum (£E24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£E32 per mensem), on pensionable staff. Allowance 
for passage out to Egypt. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of - = 
unmarried. Those applying for Art on con hold the Art 
Master's Certificate or its equivalent, and must have experience in 
class teaching in a Secondary School. Other applicants must have 
= a University Degree with Honours and have experience as 

Four | daily on an average, Fridays only excepted, 

Fm vacation not less than two months. 
Inquiries for further information and applications giving particulars as to 
age, school, college, class of degree, experience in teaching should be addressed, 
with copies only of testimonials, not later than June 30th, 1912, to J. W. 





CROWFOOT, Esq., c/o The Director, the tian Educational Mission ia 
a pay 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W, Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in London, 





GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in October, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools (Higher 
Primary Schools and Training Colleges for Teachers, Cairo), under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

(a) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

Candidates — have a recognised Diploma in Domestic Science, and 
have had special training and experience as a Teacher of Practical 
Cookery, La > ae ol Work, and Housewifery. 

(b) DRILL. ‘AND GAMES MISTRESS. 
te must have a recognised Diploma for Physical Training, 
have —— ience as a Teacher of this subject, 
(c) KINDERG TEN MISTRESS. 
oe must havea Diploma in Teaching, and special training 
nce as a Kin ndergarten Mistress, 
(®@ asai8 “ANT. MISTRESSES (English and usual school subjects). 
Candidates must have a Diploma in ae, and have experience ia 
teaching. University qualifications desirab le. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution, and po egg hy the ages of 25 and 
30. Salary £197 perannum (£E16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(£E20 per mensem), on aa staff, with furnished quarters in school 
gownts. An allowance of £E25 for passage out to Egypt. Pupils ~y—! 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE Y COLLEGIATE GIRLS SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress : Miss M. M. E, BOON, M.A, 


WANTED in September next two Assistant Mistresses :— 
(1) A Classical Mistress with Honours Degree or its equivalent who is 
*~ able to teach some history or English. 
(2) A Traimed Junior Form Mistress who has special qualifications for 
Lower School work. 
PD n-: ~yaaae for both positions should have had experience in good Secondary 
hools. 
Salary £100 to £150 perannum. In fixing the initial salary the Governors 
will pay due regard to Supertones and qualifications. 
‘orm of application and scale may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications should be forwarded as soon as possible 
HERBERT REED, Assistant Clerk. 
Education Department, Sunderland, May 23rd, 1912. 





- English Headmistress. Summer vacation not less 

months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full Catoment of 

qualifications, and accompanied hy copies only of diplomas and testimonials, 

should be addressed not later than June 30th, 1912, to MISS MEADE, c c/o The 

Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission’ in England, 36 Victoria Street, 

Westminster, London, 8.W. Selected candidates will be interviewed im 
ondon. 


ANTERBURY COLLEGE, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


CHAIR OF CLASSICS. 
Applications are invited for the position of PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS 
at Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand (a College affiliated to 
University of New Zealand). Salary £650 per annum, without fees. Par. 
ticulars and forms of application are yo-— by sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, 
London, 8S.W., to whom applications are to be deliver€1 not later than 











Thursday, 5th August, 1912, 
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ee me 
eeerers COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London) 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 
ill short! »d_ to appoint to the following posts :— 
The Count PECTUMEE IN BOTANY, at a salary of £165 a year, rising 


0 ISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £165 a 


i £200. 
Fe TSTANT IN FRENCH, at a salary of £120 a year, rising to £150. 
JESISTANT IM HISTORY, of o enlasy of £180 0 yout, rising to £5 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, for the session 1912-13, at a salary of £380 for 


hy of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials 
should be sent no laver than Saturday, July 6th, to the undersigned, from 
further partic 


ulars may be obtained. 
whom (Signed), ETHEL T. McKNIGHT. 
Secretary of Co 


BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 








—=-* 





Applications are invited for the post of Form Mistress at the Girls’ High 


School, W ° 
Su e riligher English and Latin. 
ing salary £110-120, according to qualifications and experience, 


Commenct y =i 
te for applications 19th June. 
=e a GEO. H. MOCKLER, 
Director of Education, 


Education Offices, 

Wigan. 

etveses TY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


The Council invites applications for an Assistant Lectureship in Economics. 
at a stipend of £150 per annum, The Lecturer’s services will be shared 
between the classes of the Workers’ Educational Association and the work 
of the Faculty of Commerce. Duties to begin on October Ist, 1912, 
Applications, with not more than four testimonials (not necessarily copied 
or printed), should -C- oe See ous 27th, to the un i , from 
further particulars can be obtai 
—_ GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 
ROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ISLEWORTH.—The Council of the British and Foreign School 
uire, in 
rainin; 











Society, owing to the retirement of Mr. Arthur Burrell, will r 

ember if possibie, a resident PRINCIPAL of Borough Road 
College, at a salary of £600 per annum, with house free of rent, rates, anc 
taxes. Candidates must hold a University Degree with honours. Forms of 
application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed foolscap envelopes, from 
the Secretary of the Society, to whom, at the address given below, applica- 
tions, with printed or typewritten copies of not more than four testimonials 
(preferably on foolscap paper) should be sent as soon - ame and in any 
ease not later than July Ist. Personal canvassing will disqualify the appli- 
eant.—W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, British and Foreign School 
Society, 114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The Trustees will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER, to enter upon 
his duties at the commencement of next term, Salary £000, with a capitation 
fee of £5 per boy for all boys over 100 (there are 166 boys-now in the School). 
A residence is provided, but no boarders are taken by the Head-Master. 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Classical or 
Mathematical Honours. A Gpiestican, with testimonials, and marked outside 
*Head-Mastership, King illiam’s College,” must be addressed to his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor (Chairman of the Trustees), Government 
Jifices, Douglas, Isle of Man, on or before Saturday, July 6th. 

G, L, COLBOURNE, 
Secretary to the Trustees, 











Castletown, Isle of Man, 
June 10th, 1912, 


DERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Committee invite applications for the position of General Assistant in 
the County Education Office. Last day forapplication June 29th, 1912. Salary 
21 Preference will be given to an applicant not over 35 years of age, well 
educated, and with experience in the organization of higher education. 
Applications should be concise, made on foolscap paper, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials, addressed to the Director of Education, County 
Education Office, Derby, and endorsed *‘General Assistant.’’ 

WPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


LECTURES, &c. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Head of the Department—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), One Scholarship (value £20), and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course inning in October 1912. 
They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a , or its equivalent 
in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
July ist, 1912, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


The Michaelmas term begins on Thursday, October 3rd. 

The College offers DEGREE COURSES in ARTS and SCIENCE and a 
COURSE of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE, 
Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 

Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 68 Resident Students is provided partly in the College 
auc partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. Inthe course of the Session 1912-13 
the College and Residence will be moved into the new buildings which are now 
being erected in the South Villa grounds. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal, 

















There is a 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cam bri Training Col ). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon eachers. Preparation for 
the idge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 fi a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 4-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HERWELL HALL, OxFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secon Trainifig, and by 


the ae 8 
Principal: Miss CATH E I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are poet for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
oy os of pom, 600 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

ere isa un 


U si VaReitr COLLEGE, READING 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE :— 
Wartacr Haut (Men) Sr. Anprew’s Hatt (Women) 
Sr. Parrice’s Hosre. (Men) Sr. Grorer’s Hoste. (Women) 


Department of Music—Director: H, P, ALLEN, M.A., D.Mus. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS IN MUSIC. 
Three Scholarships, each of the value of about £26 per annum, tenable for 
one, two, or three years, and one or more Exhibitions, each of the value of 
about £12 for one year, will be offered for competition on = 18, 1912, in 
Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, or Organ. Full iculars 
may be obtained from the Tutorial Secretary, University College, ding, to 


whem cntsion mast be cont by July 8. é | 
, hahsiallateaalatened HALL SHEFFIELD 
(The SIR HENRY STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HOSTEL.) 
Under Diocesan Sanction, 


WARDEN: The Rev. E. C. HOSKYNS, M.A. (Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
University of Berlin). 

The Hostel is intended primarily for students preparing for Holy Orders, but 
students, being members of the Church of England preparing for other pro- 
fessions, may, under certain conditions, be admitted. 

Theological students are required to read for a degree in the University of 
Sheffield. They will receive a special theological teaching, together with the 
intellectual, social, and other advantages afforded by the University. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, whose address during the 
vacation is :—Bishop’s Manor, Southwell, Notts. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal : Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin} ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
s, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
, Cambridge. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 
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JROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES’S LETTERS are 
being collected for biographical purposes, and anyone who has any of 
them can render assistance that will be highly appreciated by addressing the 
undersigned. Casual or brief letters may have an interest or importance not 
apparent to the person preserving them ; and news of the whereabouts of any 
of the late William James's letters will be gratefully received. 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
95 Irving Street. 


Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
ADY HOOKER will be grateful if any of her friends who 
letters written by her late husband will kindly lend them to her 
for the purposes of a Biography which Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will 
publish. They should be forwarded to her address, The Camp, Sunningdale, 
and will be carefully returned. 
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GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Llustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful ae, 
neighbourhood of Harrow, The grounds of 27 acres are available for G 
six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. oo pupils taken, 

ondon professors attend, Principal: iss EDDE 


RIVATE TUITION.—MISS M. 8S. GRATTON, Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge, gives private tuition in general 
subjects and science (including Botany, Nature Study, and Mathematics), 
Preparation for Exams, Special care given to backward or delicate pupils.— 
2 Lupus Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. ealthy situation; gravei soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 











dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house ¢ mins. from 
sea,—For Tus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., angen (formerly Second 
ae Felix School, Gouth wold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


eousm. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Geman 
TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTO: sree et 
of Education. 


Ceirmen, Wi 
fiore; Mr. G. 
= ——~ ur 





s* FELIX SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress—Miss “Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Tie Ohad eee See -four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ERSEY LADIES’ Grameen, sper ST. Ry eg tg 


SOUTHWOLD. 





ror Physical 
Ministers’ ee eee Bane apply PRINCIP. 





ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation; over 750 feet 


healthy above ne 
of indielduafsharscter. Only 31 pupils taken, "For prospectus apply Mae h 
MELVILL GREEN N, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
FH Nero ot, Sot HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
orl soil, 500ft. above sea-level; heal air, strongly 
Meh eed d Foreign ag Soa alan on modern = sy 
Eng — , games. a Some day- ae Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Alcock 
T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
The next examination for Foun will 


,and Th J 
ships exempt the holders from the payment A, 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
RB. 4 Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

ge ot Ay eh ar Srened 1908 Langs Plying delds 
Rew prem Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 


[es HIGH SCHOOL FOR b GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY ROAD, BIRMING 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
i ; Scholarships, 








tion Fees. Application 








SCIE. . 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitling the holders to free 
Seiten foe two years. Examination heldin July, For particulars apply to the 


Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Eow, 
Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.— 





gg ne ‘efaminationy and Music, and Paint 
Examinations and for the Universities 


sonnel pees, to Ua Tennis, hock 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, “COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


RAPERS COMP ANTS FEMALE ORPHAN 
L, TOTTENHAM, MIDDLESEX. 

An examination will be Ota in July next for filling ‘o vacancies on this 
Foundation. Fatherless girls between 10 | and 12 years age, daughters of 
members of the Church of England in , are ~ - 
enter. Foundationers are provided, without charge, th board, cl 
and education.—For further information apply to the CLERK TO. T 
DRAPERS COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


pesca HELENA NA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKEE. 


Residential School for daughters of as of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
drawing, painting, music, and ical culture. 
e Co age stant in the oom gueunds 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three , on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, Ist to July 25th. 

















of 
e k-keeping, 
and "Hoy. 'E. ‘Lyttelton, ccieg Gantt: Se 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

aE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Ys pby yy Students 

are trained in this ae to become be Gymnastics in Colleges ang 
tnd Medical Gymnastic on niom, Massage, Anatomy, Pap 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Syodish System, Maas want oc 


OUNTHUR RST, Oak Hill Park, reel E HAMPSTEAD. 











SCHOOL FOR G 
The ew A. RS Ia Modern 
Literature, and Music ties. Very atten en Spo 


field for ye kindly Aa to Re 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many pe A ga wae Principal for a 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 


-—GARDENING for GENTLEWOME 
rs __ B.H.S, Exam.,1909, yy’ Greenhouses CHER 


Y HUG JONES, chmen, Carpentering, Boos, Class Certificates. See P 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book eee et Meet ee et forty 

STAMMERER Ee AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 

Willesden Le ton a .. +5 iW. 


TAMESBRING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
ta ys en in residence or as y pupils, Prospectus and 
ratimonie ee Som Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 ‘ord Court Mansions 


IVIERA. — Well-known Presbyterian Glugyuen (of 
highest scholastic qualifications) will receive resident ae or 
-~- education and coachi m next October—every care and com- 
ty eer ye on Riviera. —~ 4 iculars apply - _, Box No, 
pectator, 1 Wellington Stree d, London, W C. 


soYSs’ SOHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An Examination will be held on ‘oa July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their Pre 
Schools. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate a Healthy country. Scholarship Examins 


“sWarden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination for Scholarshi value £50-100 a year, will be held os 
Sr Se aes Seong Spe iculars from the Secretary, Cliftes 
Bristol. 



































ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS £55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre 
ere for one (£20) to Sons of Kent tion for Universities, Army, 


neering, Naval Cler! ps, dc. Newly equi Laboratories, 
Excellent “Health Record. Officers’ Training 


NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 








T. ELPHIN'S CHURCH oF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
x ~ - MARGARET F OOD, Classical Se ot 
1on tor ju ic 





coe onl 8 or or Scholarahipe £5 tor trey : tCloray. <n — 
or the Secretary, Rev. Canon W: tory, oe 
as ag GE, eee HERTS vod miles from 
s eee See ‘School for Girls of social tion, Resident 
Puptle sa ony a Grounds of acres. Elevation 
400 feet. House d th comforts 





of home life. Eng odera Languages, Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
ne, glia open-air life. cipals;: Miss Cu1gneLu and Miss 
McLzax, 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF pave. 
LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 


Corps. New buildings, pent Sere Hee &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Offnere and Clerey ps £60—£30, March 7—9. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House Scholarships and B begin on June 24, Bursar- 
ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men cf narrow means. 
leu to Head-Master before June 10. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Bi: under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, ton Wane and suitable education for 


boys subject to Epil Terms 30s. y. Further particulars may be 
obtained from HY Dr. ALAN. McDOUGALL, ‘The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











BEBHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorou = work is 
done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 

and _— ppy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are care! helped and enco' acco’ to their and 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





needs. ’—Cambridge miner's Report, 1911. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

A. Gertated School for Girls, ae eg ne Fi, M. KELLETT, 

cated ee ee Games an ymnastics under 

TRAINING ARTMENT in a Students are 

a the italia Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
Terms moderate. 








ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 
rail from as Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- of 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire where e--“Ty 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marl —-\ a YOriel, O ord.) 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moo: wing Scho! olarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begir THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912. 
Head-Master—C. W. KINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


ODSTOWE SaaPARASORT SCHOOL, HIGH 
WYCOMBE.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£16 to £20) are offered te 
boys between seven and ten, sons of professional men. Qualifying Examina- 

















e Wallasey Hig —y 5 —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone; 381 Liscard, 


tion July 16thand 17th. Boys prepared for the Public Schools or Royal Navy. 
For particulars apply to tary. 











+s) td! £8 Mheel | ied (ESSEC Bo ee | oc 
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—— 
AN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTEN HAM 


E ——— 
D LARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 911. 
ENTRANCE SCHOL tory Schools, Particulars from the 


Candidates sit at their Prepara 
D-MASTE 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, CRANBROOK. 

An Examination for Four Entrance Scholarships for Boarders will be 

20th and 2ist June. These reduce the inclusive fees to £46 12s. 6d. a 

on ne scholarship preference will be given to Army Candidates and 

{ar asetined for the University. Particulars may be obtained from the 
fea Master, WILLIAM 8. LEE, M.A. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. Examination for six open 

B Scholarships and Exhibitions, July 2nd and 3rd. Apply to the Head- 


Master, F. J.B. NDY, M.A 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, BE. YORKS— 
ient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities. 
Inclusive Fee per annum £56. Scholarship Examination (£10-£30) 
J Healthy position by the Wolds.—G, H. KEETON, M.A., 


an ize Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Bdinburgh. 

L sromwonts SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

‘Aims at developing physique, intellect, and charact Thorough educa- 

Zion on modern lines from 6 upwards, ring without break or undue 

pr or ara nd SE oe SE Se 

Bee aes ACADEMY. 
Rector, R. H, FERARD, M.A, Oxon, 


SEXT SESSION BEGINS on 2nd October, 1912. ’ 
The NTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 6th July. i. : 
It is requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 
There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
n the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplementary House for 
ae there may not be vacancies in the two houses for senior » ~ 
The Prospectus of the School and information in regard to the +‘ % ? 
be had on application to the Academy; or to Mr. C. E. W. 
N, C.A,, Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 


























MACPHE 
Edinburgh. 
)  aiedmtaeshe SCHOOL, WOODFORD, ESSEX 


GOVERNORS: THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, 


An Examination will be held in July next for the award of four pay and 
four Free ing Foundation Scholarships. Boys between ten and 
thirteen years of age are eligible to enter. In the award of the Free Scholar- 
ships preference is given to the sons of poor members of the Drapers’ 
Com . A fee of £30 per annum is charged for each pay Boarding Founda- 
tion Boboiar, which covers board, clothing, and education. 

For further _——. apply to the Clerk to the Governors, Drapers’ Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 











and beautifully situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECE Y 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professi . or i S te Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing ; Excellent Playing Fields. 

LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912— 

The Examination will be held on July 10th and llth, Several open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) and several Clerical Scholarships of 
£55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1912. For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. 
Canon HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


QGEDBERGH SCHOOL. 
N 


Six Entrance Scholarships value £80 to £25 will be offered for op re 
in the first week of July. For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, Yorks, 

UNDLE SCHOOL. AN EXAMINATION will be 
held in July 1912, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 2nd, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will be 

held on June 26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than four resi- 

dential and three non-residential scholarships and also some exhibitions. For 
particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yard, London, 8.W. 





2 























The endowment enables the Governors to offer in July Five Scholar- 
ships, which reduce the fees to 30 guineas annually.—Apply AD-MASTER, 
ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clerey 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuincrox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


, Dover. 

BFR KHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep, for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

















HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
Sr. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
se House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Giove, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

al 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Coloniés. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3or 4 Pupils, Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 

University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacaucy also for 1 Farming Pupil, 





ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
__ receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and ¢.aperouage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Lome Sey Se ee 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an ands in thiest 
_ near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 


P2OFESSOR from PARIS —E. CLOUZOT, les Anémones 
imen. Clnasle stadies; modern comfort; bathe; elecirie lights splentid' view 
of the Alps ; forest at proximity.—H., 24144 L. 








to the Luxembourg Place and Gardens. 
ARIS.—A Widow and her daughter, having a charming 


country home, twenty-five minutes from Paris, would receive an only 

ing guest, lady or young girl, wis! to study, also enjoy healthy quiet life. 

erences exchanged, Write to L.P., 17 Avenue du Belloy, Le V t, Seine- 
et-Oise, near Paris. 


ARIS.—Miss Fanshawe and Mademoiselle Soulas, assisted 

by an efficient staff of professors, receive a few girls into their house in 

Paris for French, Music, and Painting. Only French — ; careful chaperon- 

ing to lectures, concerts, museums, and theatres. Riding, fencing, tennis, ete. 

+ a attention to health. For prospectus and full information apply to 
iss FANSHAWE, Hill, Oxford, 


OLIDAYS in Switzerland for young girls only.—Mlle. 
STEINER receives in her home during the summer months a few 
youns ladies. French conversation. Music. Tennis. Nice excursions, 
= to ~ _o La Mothe, Vuitebwuf, Switzerland, References given 
required. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepated for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

In rships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. netic Cour- 

Bes. us, pectuses and List of Successes from the Princi NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-¢s- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 




















IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
yo BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
/ @) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Heed-Master: T. H. REEVE, 


xford, Prepares for English 
a climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Mies 


ing 
EVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


HetteD AY GCQCouRsese 8s. 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 











JULY, SEPTEMBER, 


CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. 


AUGUST, 





PHONETICS, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
——_———— ~ ————— ——— = = _ 


- SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, wii be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ¢ ) Pp uses and full jculars of 
reliable and highly recommend establishments. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

a of the fees to id, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; -free, 28, 64. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 
J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ch 
yy sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
. to 
’ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for oe and girls at home and . many of which they 


in: . 
STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 








have perso 
158 to 162 OX FO. 


> 2. @A Fae we 

YY Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed i to 

essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been in touch with the leading 
— —ae 

Advice is given of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 








Please state pupils’ localit; ferred, and approximate 
school fees deakeed. oA UN IVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 





GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
jioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
tuses with expertadvice. State —— 

en, 


Aka YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 


gratis choice of Illustrated " " 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge underta 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools mally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY ©O., Ltd., Messrs. Poaat (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Geananp, 
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oO INVALIDS. ~— REGISTER of Residences of SORE COFFEE. (Gold Medal, Pari 
posses ' WHO BESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, Fine flavour. Delicious aroma. A 
t free of —-. states terms, &c,, and is illus | FRESHLY ROASTED, 6 Ib., whole 
trated.—MEDICAL TION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, w.c. Sample and ‘nentimomiee 
Address: “Triform, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). JEFFERSON HARRI 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, —— E.c, 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
branch of wor ot, fh ho -) B- ‘College o r School. GALE BY AUOTION. 
= prly the SECRETARY, Central Burena, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish ME*S8s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON ¢& HODGE, 





OINT AGEHOY FOR WOMEE or ACHERS, 


U Pe oy Sh a 

College of olnty amen H 2 — 7 t- 
elsh County Schools 

Rg hae Teachers to 

find w Tt UNNECESSARY All ft have ‘ore been 


LOWEST BASIS to cover the working e + 
ent tp ot we beh and 3 to 5 p.m. 
» eum et nae. and} te Spm 
When possible special appointments should 
oa 





AL CE M. FOUNTAIN. 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R. ™ ® P, - 





‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 my 





seen eg Bots Fesmsnste Desk fall of Vonel 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Fisctric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laun 

1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carri 
2, NORWAY FJORDS _.... pie no i. - days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS .., = sd July), Meda 
4. NORWAY FJORDS . pa  2duly ., 13days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS Al 6 sd Aug. es 1S days 
6. BALTIC & RUSSIA es =O Mh Aug. =| Sh days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO 1. ea oO days 
8. HOLY LAND & EGYPT exe oe 9 oo days 
9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &. : 9Nov. ... 15days 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From £1 a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


"G5 5s. MONTREUX TOURS, 8 days. — Extensions 
Chamonix, Zermatt, G wald, 
GEORGE LUNN'S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 
R.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
15 15s—NORTH CAPE AND FJORDS, June 24. 


FJORDS only from £11 lls. July 16. 
__ The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol (magnificent Passes over Brenta 

and Fassa a Aug. 16th : Grand Russian T. Tour (Petersburgh, Moscow, 
Volga, Caucasus, Crimea. Oct.: Italy in Vintage. Nov.: ria-Tunisia, 
Fuegenmnmnee—Siies | BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd.,8." 8. 




















HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
th, Massage 


Hotel comf with dro ane Every kind of 
™hosidont Bt (M.D.) 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


DISUSED VALUABLES. — Gold Jewelle 
WATCHES, Cares, RR, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS *STON bought for best value sent iw 

3 offers made. rf Capital and mn: ot Bank. R. & J. 

lished ae Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, anak, stab. 

1 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


and a Mlestatetty. 








LD OR 





an to receive full value om apply to the ata 
esers. BROWNING, instead of Or Onn buyers. 
pen b wane per return, or offer made, ef Offices, 63 Ontord 
Street, London, it. 100 years, 





ITERARY WORK.—Writers with literary ambitions 
who want a thorough and a practical sg A for three or six 
months, by post or in person, should write Mr. STANHOPE W, SPRIGG 
(late Editor of Cassell’s and the Windsor a, Journal 4 for some years Hon. 
d London : 7 

ings, W.C.; Branch oO Arcade C 

"37 "employed by several well- known — 
ig literary work. 


or, Sussex. 
has every facility 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOB LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
xcellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE JETER ESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY init > SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster 
Established 1835. Capital “Paid; up) ) 2500, 000. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


Bpri 
for 














—A few Mines my ina Modern House at } Maghull , Lancashire, specially 
erected and eanip for the treat: of G fering — "Epilepsy. 
Ex pa gg Pa = and Nursing treatment. F and G 

) ye, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 





2 fae Street East, 

Oe 4 — cleared with BLATTIB. Supplied by 
order to the Royal mein ja aad at San Guaranteed b 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who Steazen ee e of them at otield Workhouse, 1 

Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. "Also Cam th e effective Moth ~ i per packet, 

—HOWARTH & FAIR, a Greok kesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


~ OCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. The latest 
Effective, Economical gy AR he ae a 4 — 








Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. 


or 13 Wet.ineton Sreeer, Stranp, Lonpox, 
will Sell by Auction at the above Address, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF 
OLD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, 
the Property of a Private Collector. 
almost entirely of PO of PORTEAITS OF LADIES aioe the test wot 


consints 
XVIIIth Se, including Sir ie Reynold, Sir oT. 
T. Gainsborough Romney, G. Morland, J 


Lawrence 
William Peters, Sir H A BL FAL Valentine Grow 
Smith, William Ward, ad McArdell, Ch. ners, by Valentine Gree. x 
J. Dean, William Di etc., and includes the Frankland Sisters, 
Bears recite tenets Paseo pens ie See 
y mpton, y erine linton, the 
and other rare and famous Mezzotints, outer 
ALL IN SUPERB EARLY STATES, MANY BEING THE 
FINEST IMPRESSIONS KNOWN, 


from the Huth, Blyth, tom and other notable Collectio: during 
e jast twenty years. oe 


Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies with Six Plates, price Ig 
———— 











APPEALS. 
as NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTI 
psens Siamneey 
quanwre, SQUARE “Shon, w.c, 
Patron: ABT Tee 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide Jt psy J for — or friends are asked te 


for ulars 
G LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 


DONATIONS CARR 
: Tue Eart or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamictos, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS anf SUBSCRIPTIONS 


be sent to the NOBARY TREASU. 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
ATHERLESS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This a, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Childrea 
whose mts once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated — 15 years old. 
“—~* e Secre for forms of nomination. 
of ANNUAL se ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, 
Offices : inten & 


E.C. 
HN "HILL, Treasure 
Somme. HARRY c. "MARTIN, B.N., Secretary and Supt. 


LIiVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 


BELL & MILLER 
7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 
Telegrams: ‘ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 








BEQUIRED, and should 
xamination Hall, Victoria 














SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Business Letters should be 








ectual.”” Mr. Davies, Sale: ‘‘ Have ‘found very effective.” 7 74., 1s, 1}4,, 
2s, 3d, derson Road, Liverpool, 


3d,, post free, FORRESTER BROS,, 122 


addressed to Tugs Pusuisugr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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THE “* P.R.H.A.” 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


107 INNS. 


THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 
33,531 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid - = £83,531 
1,191 SHARES of £1 each, 10s. paid - «= £3,595 10s. 
4 Per Cent. LOAN STOCK -_ =- = = £12,805 
Total Capital - - - - £49,931 10s. 


FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (Maximum allowed by the Rules) have been paid 
yearly since 1899. Reserve, £3,600, 


President.—_THE LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 








Vice-Presidents.— 
Sir THOS. DYKE ACLAND, Bart. The LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
His Eminence CARDINAL BOURNE. The Right Hon. LORD GLENCONNER. 
The Right Hon. EARL GREY, G.C.M.G. The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD. 
Council.— 
Col. Sir COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
*B. W. BENTINCK, Esq. *J. F. HUGHES, Esq. *H. J. TORR, Esq.” 
¢. M. CHAPMAN, Esq. The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF LYTTON, J. V. WHEELER, Esq. 
BE. L. SOMERS COCKS, Esq. The Rev. CANON O. MORDAUNT. *Col. A. WELBY. 
W. HAZELL, Esq. *C. R. SEYMOUR, Esq. B. A. WOODD, Esq. 
C. HINTON, Esq. (Chairman Executive Committee.) 


*Member of Executive Committee. 
Secretary and Offices. 
REGINALD CRIPPS, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. (opposite St. James’s Park Station), 
Telegraph, “ Healthsome,” London. Telephone 584 Victoria. 
Manager.—BARRY HOLDERNESS. 
Bankers.—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH & Co., 43 Charing Cross, 5.W. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. WONTNER & SONS, 40, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Auditors.—Messrs. W. F. WISEMAN & F.G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), of 
GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 50 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 16 YEARS. 
NOTICE. 

Applications are now invited for :— | sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no induce- 
10,000 SHARES of £1, fully paid ... £10,000 | ment to push the sale, but have a substantial interest in the 
£15,000 4 PER CENT. LOAN STOCK £15,000 |sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are in fact 

"£25,000 REFRESHMENT-HOUSES, and not mere drinking bars. 
in order to add to the number of Reformed ‘PUBLIC | Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. 

HOUSES under management. | The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are 


SHARES.—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but ‘chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class 
not withdrawable. Maximum holding 200, maximum | hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea- 
dividend 5 per cent., payable yearly |room distinct from the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount, from £1 upwards. | GROWTH OF THE * P.B.H.A."—There was ohe inn 
Interest 4 per cent. per annum, payable July 1, January 1. | under management = 1897, now there are 107, ranging 
Loan Stock is transferable and can be redeemed at par by from Durham to Cornwall. The subscribed capital, 
the Association on January 1 in any year by giving a year's | OTiginally a few hundreds, is now £49,931. Reserve 
notice. | £3,600. For further particulars and balance-sheet ask 
_OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Associa- | fT the Annual Report. / ; 
tion, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on | Five per cent. dividend paid yearly since 1899. 
reformed lines—an English development of the GOTHEN- N.B.—Not more than 200 shares may be held by ona 
BURG SYSTEM. Managers are allowed no profit on! person. No limit for loan stock. 





To the Council of FORMS OF APPLICATION. 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


_I, the andersigned, hereby apply for............ss+se+++ shares of £1 each, fully paid, in the above-named association, in respect of 
which I enclose an order on my bankers for &£.......s0.ssseesee00s and I agree to accept the shares in accordance with the rules of the 
association, and to be bound thereby. 

BAGMabUr eS ...ccccrscccresccscscrccsccecsseceescvesvsvecccceccoscoccossecsccccssscscocsssooseones 

Name in Full (Mr, Mrs., or Miss) circcccoccccccccccessccccevccsesecsceesececcescceveeee 

BINED saieveacesesinvacavasntsiiossasuseqenstmbbansoonsbinanssnsehsepuees oc ssqunconiinnaialin . 
OG. cnciccnrveccevscscentccsoneseseesecesceics 191 

_ I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for &..........s0+++-+++++ Four per Cent. loan Stock in the above-named association, in respect of 

which I enclose an order on my bankers for Z........0..cscceccceee 
Name in Full (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) ...ccccccccccscccossecsssesscccccscccccsosceascosoes 
IIIS « cn0cceccnceactinicenteenindtewiessamneenmenneenesnesaemmameninsieneeetanteent 
[s) PIONS en ncctesnsnciicddncenipennnbiniciiniadbandnapanetnssetpbndebnenntnensenesenéaonnqeteren 


Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., crossed “Cocks, Biddulph and Co., London”; 
and sent with this form, to the Secretary, People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 


“T care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainable. 





IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
MILD and 


d, 
MEDIUM 5 per oz. 
1/8 per }-Ib. tin. 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


id. 


9 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





Baby’s Welfare 


Tf your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 

Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.”’ It will save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child, The ‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

reedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





The car which has proved that it wit; 
run day and night, winter and sum. 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet ,, £500 





MANN & OVERTON’S, LT 


Showrooms : Works & Stores : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 
London. Pimlico, $.W, 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams: Soupape, London. 








ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheflield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c,, 

also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 

108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH 
Established over Half-a-Century. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should Nort be addressed to the Epiror, but 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

















DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





** Undoubtedly the correct way to buy. 


MILES’ 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


IN SIDES ABOUT 45Ib. 
Smoked 8id. per Ib. 
Unsmoked 7}d. per Ib. 

Carriage Paid Anywhere 

Money Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. 

The advantages of dealing direct with 

the Factory which guarantees quality 


at such low prices are obvious. Send for 
Illustrated List, 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 
Contractors to H.M, Government, 
BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 





Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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A NEW VIEW OF WHISTLER 


Memories of James McNeill 
Whistler 10s. 6a. net. By T. R. Way 


*,* This volume contains thirty-eight illustrations, including 
an unpubiished etching drawn by Whistler and bitten in 
by Sir Frank Short, A.R.A., an original lithograph sketch, 
seven lithographs in colour drawn by the Author on brown 
paper, and many in black and white, The remainder are 
facsimiles from photolithographs. The text deals with the 
Author’s memories of nearly twenty years of close associa- 
tion with Whistler. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE on hand-made paper, with 
the etching printed from the original plate. Limited to 
50 copies. 42s, net. 


THE REAL GUY DE MAUPASSANT 





Recollections of Guy de 
Maupassant By His Valet Frangois 


Translated by MINA ROUND. 10s. 6d. net. With a 
Portrait and 15 other Illustrations from photographs 
by Guy de Maupassant. 

*,* During the last ten years of his life the celebrated French 
novelist was almost constantly accompanied, both at home 
and abroad, by his faithful servant Francois, who now gives 
us an intimate presentation of his master. 





OTHER NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 


FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


IN PARIS 10s. 6d. net. J. J. Conway 
With an Introduction by Mrs. JOHN LANE, 


A TRAGEDY IN STONE (7s. 64. net) Lord Redesdale 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD 
(12s. 6d. net) J. T. Studley 


IN PORTUGAL (7s. 6d. net) A. F. G. Bell 
BEAUTY AND UGLINESS (10s. 64. net) 


Vernon Lee and C, Anstruther Thomson 


KEYSTONES OF BUILDING (2s. 6a. net) 
F, Inigo Thomas 


THE LATEST NOVELS 





ELSIE LINDTNER (3s. 6d. net) 


Author of “The Dangerous Age.” 


THE LAST RESORT 
ELIZABETH IN RETREAT 
THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS H. B. Marriott Watson 
AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE 


Anatole France 
THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST (3s. 6d. net) John Gore 


At all Libraries and Bookseliers’. 


Karin Michaelis 


F. Prevost Battersby 


Margaret Westrup 


JOHN LANE, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LIST 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 6s. each. 





BRASS FACES 
THE NEW WOOD NYMPH 


SWELLING OF JORDAN 
Coralie Stanton & Heath Hosken 


RETURN OF PIERRE Donal Hamilton Haines 
EXOTIC MARTHA Dorothea Cerard 
PRINCE AND PRIEST Beryl Symons 
LOVE IN ARMOUR Philip L. Stevenson 
THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE Rafael Sabatini 
DAMOSEL CROFT R. Murray Gilchrist 
A ROBIN HOOD OF FRANCE Michael W. Kaye 
THE CONSORT Mrs. Everard Cotes 


(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 
THE SECOND WOMAN Norma Lorimer 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE Kate Horn 
THE WATCH NICHT Henry Bett 
MAIDS IN MANY MOODS iH. Louisa Bedford 


THE LOVES OF STELLA Mrs. Shiers-Mason 


(Author of “ Hubert Sherbrook, Priest,’’) 


Charles McEvoy 
Dorothea Bussell 


THE WHITE SLAVE MARKET 
(5s. net.) Mrs. ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY and 
W. N. WILLIS 


THE RETROSPECT 


(6s.) 


IMPERTINENT REFLECTIONS 
(2s. net.) COSMO HAMILTON 


ADA CAMBRIDGE 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE. Concerning the 


wanderings of Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. By 
A. M. BROADLEY. Royal 4to, Illustrated. 168. net. 


RODRIGO BORGIA, FATHER OF 


CESARE BORGIA. (The Life and Times of Pope 
Alexander VI.) By the Most Rev. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 168, net. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF DIPLO- 
MATIC LIFE IN JAPAN. By BARONESS D’'ANETHAN, 
Introduction by Baron Kato. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 18s. 
net, (Second Edition.) 


THE MOTOR. 
OWNERS AND MAKERS. 
160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


THE ABC OF JAPANESE ART. 


By J. F. BLACKER, Author of “The A BC of Collecting 
Old English Pottery,” “The A BC of Collecting Old English 
Large crown 8vo, 460 pp. 150 Line and 100 
5s. net. 


A PRACTICAL WORK FOR 
By JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
10s. 6d. net. 


China,” ete. 
Half-tone Illustrations on art paper. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENG- 
LISH CERAMIC ART. By J. F. BLACKER. Demy 
8vo, 534 pp. 1,200 Mustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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NOW READY 


“ A brilliant success. . . . The book gathers together a mass 
of illumination—from experts, juristic, administrative, finan- 
cial, historical, ecclesiastical, political—such as has not been 
brought to bear on any of the other great political experiments 
in our time.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE NEW IRISH 
CONSTITUTION 


AN EXPOSITION and SOME ARGUMENTS 


Edited on behalf of the Eighty Club by 
Professor J. H. MORGAN Price 10/6 net 





Contributors:—J. H. Morgan, M.A.—The Rt. Hon. 
Lord MacDonnell of Swinford—Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L.—Sir John 
Macdonell, C.B., LL.D.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Welby— 
T. F. Molony, K.C.—Jonathan Pym, K.C.—Mrs. 
J. R. Green—A. F. Pollard, M.A., LL.D.—The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Fitzmaurice—G. P. Gooch, M.A.— 
R. Barry O’Brien—The Rt. Hon. Earl of Dunraven, 
K.P.—L. T. Hobhouse, M.A.—Cecil Harmsworth, 
M.P.—H. de R. Walker—Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., 
M.P. — Monsignor O’Riordan— The Rev. Canon 
Courtenay Moore, M.A.—Rev. J. B. Armour, M.A.— 
Rev. W. Crawford, M.A. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
“A BOOK OF THE HOUR.’—Manchester Courier. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE MODERN WORLD 


1815 to 1910. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
In Two Volumes, Medium 8vo, 21s. net per set. 


Early Press Opinions. 


AraenxuM.—‘'It is written ina “. e picturesque style,,. . . and it displays 
much knowledge of events and men 


Tur Scotsman.— Terse, lucid, anenetinn, and interesting as they are— 
and made useful for purposes of reference by a long and carefully detai 
index—the volumes would enrich any historical library.” 


Newcastie Curonicte.— Mr, Oscar Browning has performed a worthy 
public service in undertaking and completing the heavy task of compiling 
*A History of the Modern World.’ 


Prospectus Post Free from CASSELL & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 


Just Published, A Great Wessex Book, 
RECORDS BY SPADE AND TERRIER. 


Discoveries and Excavations at Holcombe (Somerset) ; Folk Lore, Etymology 
of Place Names; Local Customs, &c., with original anecdotes garnered from 
‘Tithe-maps, and pages of Holeombe- by-Merdip and surrounding districts, 
4 by Rev. J. D. L. WICKHAM, 8vo, cloth, xxi+440 pp., with 24 plates, 
‘8 - net. 
GEORGE GREGORY, Bookseller to H.M. Queen Alexandra, Bath. 
_. ondon : Harrison & Sons, Pall Mall. 230 copies sold before publication, 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - §FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the p an fety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

a © ype 


s. d. 

oe wes | Members ooo oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 ’ 8 Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 and Journal . © 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall. 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





2«44 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - W10 @ 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





FLORENCE FARR’S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE SOLEMNIZATION 
OF JACKLIN. 


At all Libraries. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


This is a story of the clash of the matter-of-fact 

with the artistic and fantastic temperaments, and it 

emphasizes the contradictions in the sacred and pro. 
fane laws regarding marriage. 


The Sruere says: “Clever and daring.” 
The ArHENzvuM says: “Much clever writing.” 


The Enatisnh Review says: “Fine characterization, delicate 
style, and entertaining dialogue. Must be read by all who care 
for literature.” 

The Patu Matt Gazerre says: “There is much that is 
suggestive and clever in her excellently written disquisitions, Ay 
able and thoughtful piece of work.” 

v ANITY Farr says: “She gives us life as we know it day by 
day.” 

The Freswoman says: “An invigorating novel. ... Fantastig 
as the book may be, Miss Farr does try to get somewhere, She 
sees life as an ocean bounded by infinity, not as a drop of water te 
be examined under a microscope. Reading her book is like stray. 
ing into the chapel of some vast cathedral.” 

The Westminster Gazette says: “We like Jacklin.” 


The Dairy News and Leaver says: “Jenny is an attractive 
child,” 


THE SOLEMNIZATION OF JACKLIN. 


By FLORENCE FARR. 6s. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, EC 


a ___ = — SD 











Every day the public aatovest in Architecture 

= mapening and poor’ e are asking if build- 

— = ood Architecture and why. An 

ispensable book to read is the following, 

~~ has been specially written for the 

layman by one of the foremost architects 
of the day. 


Essentials in 
Architecture 


An ve of the Principles and Qualities 
to be looked for in Buildings. 


By JOHN BELCHER, R.A., 


Fellow and Past-President of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects. 
With 80 Illustrations (chiefly from Photographs) of 
Old and Modern Buildings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 5s. net; or bound in limp leather, gilt, 
price 7s. net. 
, Tue Darty Tetecrarn.—“ Mr. Belcher writes for the general 
public in a manner which the general public can easily under- 
stand. His book is full of charming photographs, supplying 
in themselves the materials for a sound architectural 
education.”’ 

Tue Patt Mart Gazetre.— The book is a touchstone to 
help us in our search for the true and beautiful, and he who 
rightly and attentively uses it will find it a sound adviser and 
a sterling friend.’ 

Country Lire.—‘* A masterly little exposition of architec- 
ture for the general reader.’ 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Subscriptions only received by GorpoN AND GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp COMPANY, 
Dunedin ; H. Baw. 
aNpD Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxuey, Auckland; and 
Cc. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


Simpson aND Wituiams, Christchurch ; 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on ths 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 





yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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“GONSTABLE’S NEW POETRY. 


THE LISTENERS (:": Walter De La Mare 
aND OTHER POEMS. 





ics ill Mr. de la Mare is scarcely surpassed. He can turn from 
— a to another with confidence and success, and shows rightness 
one mertitude in his rhythm and diction. But there is something much more 
ool oe eodical excellence in his poetry. ... There is in his poetry much of 
sweetness of song; in its musical quality it is direct, concrete, sensuous. 
bw rely spontaneous, artless poetry has limitations which withhold from 
9 rt the widest exercise of his gift. . His try is all lightness and 
ee Tralness. But he has charm, and a beauty of form rare enough to-day, 
combined with a definite vision.”’—Athenzum, 


LITTLE GRAY SONCS 
FROM ST. JOSEPH’S (:::) 


This book of lyrics combines in an extraordinary degree high poetic quality 
with an appeal to the reader's heart and memory. It tells the story of the 
jife and the thoughts of a working girl who, injured in a street accident, lies 
for a year or more in a hospital before her death. She writes “ little letters to 

“and it is from these that Miss Norton takes the substance of her 
aun in ms. The sincerity and pathos of the pieces are no less notable 
than their memorable musical quality and their ultimate hopefulness. The 
took will make an impression that would be impossible for a collection of 
gnrelated lyrics, and one that has not lately been equalled by anything in 


poetic form. 
VERSES (%) W. J. E. Haslam 


“Mr, Haslam juggles prettily with minerals, elements, seasons, and abstrac- 

tions, and makes them dexterously into ballads, rondeaus, triolets, and normal 

. We have read his verses with some care and are struck by their 
complete negative quality,” —Athenzum, 


MILESTONES (.° 
SONGS FROM AN OLD HOUSE. 
By the notable contributor to the Daily Press. 


THE RETURN FROM THE 
MASQUE : ano otuer poems (°°) William A. C. Lloyd 


DEFENSE DE LA Emile Legouis 
7 Professeur de Langue et Littérature 
POESIE F RANGAISE Anglaises dla Sorbonne. Ss. net. 


“The interaction of French and English models is admirably demonstrated, 
and the book, by reason of its lucidity, its felicity of illustration, and its 
urlanity, is secure of the reception which its scholarship merits,””—Athenzum, 


Grace I’, Norton 








Marcia Knight 














LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 


The June Issue contains an Article on The Westminster Play (Illus.) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.), 


Publishers : ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St. London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

EBOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











Messrs. 


OOKS.—Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel 
Remy | Religion, 3 vols., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and 
tice, 10s. 6d.; Hume’s Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 64. ; mone Arabic 
English Dictionary, 2 vols., 2ls.; Burke’s Peerage 1911, 24s.; Rackham’s 
Gnmm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 
: vols, 25s.: Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s. ; Webster's International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, 25s.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Flagel- 
lants, 10s. 6d.; Baring Gould’s English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d. ; Country 
, afine set, 30 vols. £15; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, £2 10s. 
~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 





Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA-.- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
G EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC,, INVITED, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVEL. 


Across Australia. py patpwin spencer, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 Vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Herbert Kynaston. A Short Memoir with 
Selections from his Occasional Writings. By the Rev. E. D. 
STONE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Old Irish World. By Atice srop- 
FORD GREEN, Author of “The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing,” &. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. net. 

SECOND EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Early Church History to A.D. 313. 
By the Rev. Professor H. M. GWATKIN. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
17s. net. 


France under Richelieu and 
Colbert. By the late JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, M.B., 
F.R.C.P. A New Edition, with an Introduction by A. J. 

GRANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Principles and Methods of Muni- 
cipal Trading. py povetas Knoop, ma, 


Lecturer on Economics in the University of Sheffield. 8vo, 
10s. net. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
The Schools of Philosophy. 
Edited by SIR HENRY JONES. 


The Evolution of Educational 





Theory. By JOHN ADAMS, MA. BSc, LL.D. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

Tue Times.—‘ As soon as one begins to read these chapters with care the 
wide extent of the field and the complexity of the issues involved make one 
wonder how Professor Adams could have ventured on his task. We may say 
at once that he has succeeded beyond expectation, and we know no one else 
who could have achieved success,” 

FICTION. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


’ 

How ’Twas: Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of “Seems So,” “A Poor Man’s House,” &c. Extra Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Pat Mati Gazette.—“ The merit [of his work] seems to grow with every 
book he writes. . . . As for the humour, it ie perfect, and nobody has 
better put the salt tang of the sea and the rasp of the hawser into print,” 


The Sign. _ By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 
Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Times.— The outer and the inner life of that strange country 
(Brittany) of brutes and mystics is unfolded with delicate art ; and the novel, 
quietly and warmly written, has much beauty of thought and feeling.”” 

Tue Srecrator.—“ Alike in atmosphere, aim, and characterization, the book 
is of uncommon merit . . . a fine story.”’ 

Mancuester Guarpian.—* Nowhere in recent fiction have we read anything 
so beautiful as the pilgrimage of little Yves across the landes to the Madonna 
of Trémourinaidof hissister.”” 

music. 

The First Year at the Organ. 
By PERCY C. BUCK, Mus. Doc. 4to, 2s. net. 

*.* VOLUME Ill. OF THE MUSICIAN’S 


* 
LIBRARY. A New Series issued in conjunction with 
Messrs. STAINER & BELL, Ltd. 





LAW. 
Second Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 
and Forms. 


National Insurance. py 4. s. comyns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon, 

D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ANCIENT HISTORY AND CLASSICS. 

Schools of Hellas. An Essay on the Practice 
and Theory of Ancient Greek Education, 600 to 300 B.c. By 
KENNETH J. FREEMAN. Edited by M. J. RENDALL, 
With a Preface by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Fourteen Satires of Juvenal. 
Translated into English by ALEXANDER LEEPER, M.A, 
LL.D. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 


~ MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PEPYS’S PATRON. 


EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF 
SANDWICH. 


By F. R. HARRIS, in 2 vols. With Illustrations. 24s. net. 








JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
By ANNE POLLEN. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


At atime when the life of Cardinal Newman is so much under 
discussion, this life-story of one of the most noted seceders from 
the Church of England to that of Rome will arouse special 
interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious life a full account is 
given of the secular and artistic work so widely connected with 
his name. 





THE OXFORD COUNTRY: 
ITS ATTRACTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Described by Several Authors. Collected and Arranged by 
R. T. GUNTHER, Fellow of Magdalen College. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





LORD DUNRAVEN ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


THE FINANCES OF IRELAND 
BEFORE THE UNION AND AFTER. An Historical 
Study. 5s. net. 


Lord Dunraven has made acareful survey of Irish finances from 
the early years of the 17th century down to the present day, and 
the result is a volume of considerable interest to the political 
student who realizes that the solution of Ireland’s troubles 
depends very largely on the view which the people of Great 
Britain take of the financial problem. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 
Cheaper Edition. 6d. net. 


The book indicates the broad principles which, in the opinion of 
the author, must be recognized if a successful effort is to be made 
to remedy the existing condition of affairs which leads to extrava- 
gance, fails to secure co-ordination, and is out of sympathy with 
Irish ideas. 





Cheaper Edition. Paper covers, 1s. net. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 


By Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 





WITH DANTE 
IN MODERN FLORENCE. 


By MARY E. LACY. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 





An Unique Book by the Youngest Author in the World. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


The By-World of a Child of Three. Described by JOAN 
MAUDE and faithfully recorded by NANCY PRICE. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“T do not know any book which shows the mind of a child so 
clearly. It will be a joy to all who love beautiful things and 
a valuable help to those who study psychology as well. ... We 
have had unconscious philosophy. Here we have unconscious 
satire, all the more biting because unintentional. This three- 
year-old babe has seen how old people behave. She makes them 
live before us. . .. Every name is brilliantly descriptive. Every 
animal bas a distinct personality of its own.”—Daily Mail. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


4 NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


Essays in Radical Empiricism, By Witiiuy 
JAMES. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—Does “ Consciousness” Exist ?—A World of Pure Experience— 
The Thing and its Relations—How Two Minds Can Know One i 
Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience—The Supetieests 
Activity—The Essence of Humanism—La Notion de Conscience—Ig Radicaj 
Empiricism Solipsistic ?—Mr. Pitkin’s Refutation of Radical Empiricism, 
Humanism and Truth Once More—Absolutism and Empiricism. - 








The Energy System of Matter: a 
Deduction from Terrestrial Energy Pheno. 
mena. By JAMES WEIR. With 12 Diagrams. yg, 

. new. 





Modern Science and the Illusions of 

fessor — -gy By HUGH S. R. ELLIOT 

With Preface by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B, FRS 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1911. 


The Annual Register: A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1911. 8vo. 18s. 

a*« Volumes of the “Annual Register” for the years 1863-1919 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 





—_—__ 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1912. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of In. 
formation respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means 
for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improve. 
ment of the Condition of the Poor. With an Elaborate 
Index and an Introduction, “ How to Help Cases of Distress,” 
hy C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo. 5s. net. 





The Evolution of Sea-Power. By P. A. Sil. 
BURN, D.S.O., Member of Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa, Author of “The Colonies and Imperial Defence.” 8r0 
7s. 6d. net. 





Four Lectures on the English Revolu- 
tion. By THOMAS HILL GREEN. Reprinted from the 
Works of T. H. Green. Vol. III. With an Introductory 
Note by Ksnneru Bett, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 
8vo. Paper covers. 1s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Wayside Wisdom: A Book for quiet 
eople. By E.M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


"Since ‘ A.K.H.B.’ died, and lovers of the ‘Country Parson’ could hope te 
learn no more about his recreations, we have read no book more likely to give 
pleasure to quiet people. With much grace of expression and more grace of 
thought, the author discourses of country life and of country superstitions. ... 
We would willingly learn more of wayside wisdom.”""—Pall Mall Gazette. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTABLE CANCER. 
A Statistical Research. 
By ROLLO RUSSELL. 


The volume deals with statistics, rates, and incidence of the malady 
in many lands and with habits on which it seems to depend. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 


“ PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE.” 
2s. 6d. Post Free. 
Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 
py ee OR 
Workers in the Dawn; Dodsley’s English Plays, 15 vols. ; Alice in Wonderland, 


1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, etc. ; 
Books Bought. Best cash prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE: 
We can design and engrave a buokplate to —y ay? your own ideas, crest, 
s. 


motto, ete, Artistic and original work, from 17 . Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W. 
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COMPLETION OF THE GREAT EDITION OF RUSKIN. 





NOW READY, Final Volumes 38 and 39 of the Library Edition of 


THE WORKS OF RUSKIN 


Edited by E. T. COOK and 
ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


These Volumes contain a COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY, a LIST OF RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS, and 

AN INDEX to the ENTIRE EDITION WITH OVER 200,000 REFERENCES. EVERY TOPIC 

TREATED OR MENTIONED BY RUSKIN, AND EVERY PROPER NAME WHICH OCCURS IN 
HIS WORKS, ARE INCLUDED IN THIS INDEX. 


Their issue makes this more than ever 


THE ONE REFERENCE AND LIBRARY EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


With over 2,100 Illustrations from Drawings by Ruskin. 


THE WHOLE OF RUSKIN’S WORKS are therefore now for THE FIRST TIME OBTAINABLE ina 
COMPLETE, UNIFORM, ANNOTATED, ILLUSTRATED AND INDEXED EDITION. 


The 39 Volumes of this monumental Edition are obtainable for £42, or by 
special arrangement. For full particulars see Prospectus, which will be 
sent on application. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison writes :—“ Let no one suppose that this collection is mere reprint—that ‘we knew it all before’: 
that ‘it gives nothing new.’ It gives us much that is new and it gives us the old under new forms. . . .” 





The Horse and its Relatives. NEW NOVELS. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. With 70 Illustrations. D e 
ro, 108. 6d. net. EE NEN ot. |The Emporium: A Story of 
There is no other book which gives so thoroughly up-to-date and trust- Modern Society. 


worthy a summary of the leading features of the natural history of the horse. 





“It is difficult to lay aside Mr. Lydekker’s fascinating volume . , . in which By ALEC HOLMES. [Just out, 
everyone will find something to interest him.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
The Voice from the Night: A 
The Rise and Fall of Nations. Sensational Detective Society. 
By W. J. BALFOUR-MURPHY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, By CHARLES ERNEST STERREY. [Just out. 
5s. net. [Just out. “ One of the best stories of the kind that we have ever seen.""—Spectator, 


“Shows knowledge and ability in dealing with the larger issues of history.” 


«|The Third Chance: A Story of 


Memorials of Old Nottingham- Life, Love, and the Stage. 





* By GLADYS WATERER. [Just out. 
shire. “A force and directness in the narrative, a clear, crisp style, a quality of 
Edited by EVERARD L. GUILFORD. With 48 Full-page | humour, and displays considerable insight into the working of the femiuine 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 158. net. mind.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 





[Nearly Ready. -——- es Se 


The Drama of Love and Death. COUNTY CHURCHES. 


A Study of Human Evolution and Transfigura- Every Old Parish Church is described, and seforence made to 
tion. By EDWARD CARPENTER. Cloth, crown 8vo, | FONTS, PULPITS, SCREENS, STALLS and BENCHES, LEC- 


gilt top, Ss. net. [Just out. TERNS, CHESTS, BRASSES, MONUMENTS, REGISTERS, &c, 


“His triumphant command over language, his searching perspicuity, retain We 
their dominion, and the rich ore of his mind is as unalloyed as ever.” F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2%. Gd. net each vol. 
Cornwall. 


—Athenzum. 
Pastoralia: Prayers and Readings! By Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D, F.S.A. 


ith 27 Illus ions, J ’ 
for the Sick and Others. Wah Sf Wiastectiees [Just out 
By Rev. E. STAFFORD SMITH, M.A, with Preface by | Suffolk. 











Dr. J. NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. In 2 volumes. 2s. 6d. each. By T. HUGH BRYANT. 
cao + Illustrated. [Nearly Ready. 
The Christian Covenant. Nottinghamshire. 

By Rev. MELVILLE SCOTT, B.D., Author of “The Atone- . y —- ‘ ; 

ment,” “ Harmony of the Collects,” “ Harmony of the Proper By Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D, saad 

early Ready. 


Psalms,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





GEORGE ALLEN & CO., LTD., 44-45 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 
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Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiana 


P. VERGIL] MARONIS OPERA OMNIA 


ex recensione Henrici Nettleship a Joanne P. Postgate relecta. 


-. The first volume of the Riccardi Virgil in two volumes will be published not later than 
Tuesday, June 25th; the second volume will be ready immediately after. The Publishers may 
confidently promise the delivery of complete copies, well in advance of the end of term, to 
Schoolmasters who wish to give the work as a prize. 

Printed in the Riccardi Fount, designed by Herbert P. Horne, in blue and black throughout. 2 vols, sold only 


in sets. 525 copies (500 for sale) on hand-made paper—boards, #1 11s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net the set, 
Also 12 copies (10 for sale) printed on vellum, bound limp Kelmscott vellum, £31 10s. net the set. 








*.* Of this work, besides the above edition, the Riccardi Press has been commissioned to print a special edition as the 
Eton College “ leaving book.” This will be in one volume, and is not for sale. 


Uniform with the above, already published, and obtainable separately : 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina (1 Vol.) 
Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia (4 Vol) 


Reprinted after the Oxford texts. 1,000 copies of each, in blue and black, on handmade paper—boards 
Zr 1s. net; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net, each vol. 14 copies for sale on vellum (few remain), £21 net each vol. 
; THE PRESS ON THE RICCARDI CLASSICAL TEXTS: 
“A beautiful edition; as far as anything may be so called, nearly, or really, a perfect one.”— The Saturday Review. 
“A magnificent edition. Each page of the book is a model of grace and distinction."—T7he Oxford Magazine. 
“ An achievement rarer than a black swan—a perfectly printed book.”-—7he Times of India. 


~ “Ag near perfection as a book could well be; except its fellows that the Riccardi Press has already given us, there is nothing 
to equal it in contemporary printing.”— Zhe Manchester Guardian. 


Please write for the SPECIAL PROSPECTUS of these works, with specimen pages, which may be had 
post free on request, from THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, W., or 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., and THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


New Medici Prints for 1912 


* Indicates Prints immediately or shortly forthcoming. 





Plate No. Plate No. 
Italian Cima: The Presentation in| rngissn *Raeburn: The Leslie Boy 
XXXVIII the Temple (Dresden), 20}x27$in. 253s. XXIV (Tennant Collection). 24 X 20 in. 25s. 
[Now Ready. [/mmediately. 
Italian *P. della Francesca: Madonna,/nrps. Abbott: Horatio, Visc. Nelson 
LI Child, and Angels (Christ Church, Oxford),| VIII (National Portrait Gallery). 19} x 16in. 15s. 
24x 15$in. 30s. (Edition limited to ae — [Now Ready. 
ortly. * 
ie co nes. *F. Quesnel: A Lady of the 
Italian Filippino Lippi : An Angel Vil ot of Mary Queen of _™-. (Althorp 
XLII Adoring (National Gallery), 17}X8 in. 10s. 6d. Park). 18) X 14}1n. 25s. (Edition of 500 copies) 
[Now Ready. [ Shortly. 
Italian Raphael : S. George with| remisn “Rubens: The Painter’s Sons 
XXXII the Garter (Hermitage). 11 x 8}in. 15s.| XVIII (Liechtenstein Collection). 20} x 12} in. 20s. 
[Now Ready, [/mmediately. 
Italian Guido Reni: The Youth of|;,..is, Jan Steen : “ Youth or Age?" 
ibs the Virgin (Hermitage). 17} ves Reed XXVI (Hermitage). 19 X 15 in. 253. [Now Ready. 
italian Titian: The Tribute Money |ceman Diirer: Christ Crucified 
XLII (Dresden). 20} X 15}in. 20s. [/mmediately. VI (Dresden). 73 X 6}in. 1538. [Now Reaay. 





Postage extra, 6d. per print. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to The Medici Society, Ltd., have been recently revised, and LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP may now be secured for a single payment of £5. Such subscribers are entitled to a minimum 
discount of ro per cent. from purchases of Prints and Frames, while ASSOCIATES, by a subscription of £3, 
secure a similar discount of 5 per cent. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary (address below). 


Please write for the SPECIAL SUMMER CATALOGUE (with 8 coloured plates), or THE SOCIETY'S 
PROSPECTUS, both of which give full particulars and illustrations of 170 Prints already published and in 
preparation—6d. each post free. Summary Lists post free. The Prints may be inspected (free, daily 10 to 
6; Saturdays 10 to 1) at 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. 








Lonpox: Printed by L. Upcotr GILL & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Bager for the 
Srectatog” (Limited),at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd!esex, Saturday, June 15th, 1912 











